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Advantages and Disadvantages of Licensing 


JoserH S. CaRDINALE*® 


There are many pros and cons in a decision to license or not, 
and even a decision to license at a particular time may require recon- 
sideration at a later date due to changed circumstances. The licens- 
ing approach is not necessarily the easy way or the most economic 
way to do business abroad, and long range it could be costly in the 
sense of what might have been done through some other method. 
We should start with what I feel is a basic premise, that licensing 
generally is a method of operation arising out of practical necessity, 
whereas the direct owned manufacturing operation is the desirable 
method of long range opportunity. 


Many factors may be involved in a decision to license. It may 
be a question of capital or of personnel needed to commence and 
undertake an operation abroad. Licensing may become necessary 
in order to protect your trademark and patent position, particularly 
where continued non-use may result in the loss of rights, or require 
compulsory licensing. 


Much can be gained from license arrangements which provide 
for a reverse flow of know-how. Licensing can also be a means of 
providing a stimulus and source of information and ideas for re- 
search activities of the licensor. 


Licensing widens the scope and potential of overseas opera- 
tions, and generally tends to complement or suppiement exports 
and direct manufacture. In many instances, it helps to stimulate 
your export of non-licensed products from the United States to the 
particular market. If you are interested in an immediate entrance 


*Partner, Momsen & Freeman, New York City. Summarized by permission from 
Export Trade, May 29, 1961. 
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into the market under circumstances that warrant your going in 
directly and immediately through licensing, then it is probably the 
most economic way to do it. 


The licensor, of course, does remain outside the jurisdiction of 
the foreign courts. You are minimizing your exposure with respect 
to political risks. 


Now we come to the disadvantages of licensing. As a licensor, 
of course, you are not on the board of directors, you are not in 
direct control of the license company. Also, having minimized your 
risk, whether political, economic or otherwise, you have also mini- 
mized your possibilities. 


Once you have entered into a license agreement in a particular 
country, it might be quite difficult for you to pull it back. When 
the license terminates, you may find it difficult to go into a dirct 
manufacturing operation on your own. You may be in a weak posi- 
tion when it comes to renewing the license and your licensee may 
be reluctant to continue on with you. 


You as licensor are in a rather difficult position to control quality 
and standards. You have a responsibility as licensor to do so be- 
cause you can lose your trademark. You may do a lot of things 
indirectly. You may supervise, you may send inspectors around, you 
may set up procedures for tests of quality and standards, but you 
are not on the spot at all times to observe and maintain control. You 
are in a difficult position, also, as licensor to control or supervise 
prices and costs. 


The matter of equity participation in conjunction with licens- 
ing basically goes back to the fact that licensing is more or less 
a temporary method of doing business abroad. If you are assisting 
your licensee to get into a particular field of production and do a 
good job, and the growth of the country’s economy warrants the 
license in the first place, maybe you would be well advised to take 
an equity participation in the company. When you have even a 
minority position, 20% or 25%, you gain quite a bit. 


Of course, there may be some disadvantages with an equity 
participation. It could well happen that you have a termination of 
the license agreement on the part of the licensor or licensee, and 
the equity might be embarrassing if you look for another licensee 
or go on your own. There is no pattern, but I feel that an equity 
position has more advantages than possible disadvantages. 
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New Income Without Capital 


Rosert A. WEAVER, JR.° 


To make your company appealing to a foreign licensing pros- 
pect the best bet is to create a brochure which describes in simple 
language your products or services, your position in the domestic 
market and your desire and abilities to service overseas licensees. 
An explanation of the seriousness and importance of the company’s 
international licensing program, the collective benefits, and any 
licensing successes it has had should be spelled out. 


In seeking a licensee prospect, look primarily for a company 
that has the same business philosophy as your company, one your 
company can be proud to work with. The potential licensee should 
have a good reputation in its country and the financial ability to 
carry out the licensing program. The company must have the physi- 
cal facilities and desire and ability to expand. The licensee must 
understand what is being offered and must want—better still, need 
—what is being offered. 


The case of a midwest metal-working company makes a good 
model. A potential licensee showed ready-to-go interest in Argen- 
tina. A blank, basic contract was mailed with a simple explanation 
for the reasoning behind the major paragraphs concerning fees and 
royalties. The contract spelled out a long term licensing arrangement. 
Besides royalties, the U. S. company was to get a substantial initial 
fee and a monthly technical service fee, items not included in con- 
ventional license agreements. This long term arrangement builds a 
partner and not a short term competitor. The initial fee made a 
very real proof of interest on the licensee’s part. Obviously, if the 
licensee paid some money it wasn’t just wool gatheriag at the mid- 
west company’s expense. The biggest expenses in licensing come in 
the first phase of the operation. The fee pretty well covered that. 
The monthly fees established a “forced” rapport where both the 
licensor and licensee had to ask themselves, “What have we done 
for them this month?” or “What did we get this month?” The real 
money is made in the royalties. But the fees help the overall pro- 
gram to be successful. 


It is felt that the licensee should come to visit the licensor— 


*Consultant. Summarized by permission from an interview in Management 
Methods, (now Business Management) July, 1961. 
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and come prepared to negotiate. First of all, the licensee’s execu- 
tive officer can see the U. S. company and absorb what it can do 
for him. Also, in this way, the contract is made on the home grounds 
and under the laws known to the licensor company. This first major 
step might have come about after some executive's visit to a for- 
eign company where contact was made. 


After the agreement was signed, the midwest company sent its 
president to Argentina. He took his wife on this short trip as a 
diplomatic move to see the company, meet the executives and make 
friends. Then, the Argentine company’s chief executive and a pro- 
duction chief came up to study the U. S. company. They brought 
their wives and stayed about a month. They were given step-by-step 
training and the Argentine executives made strong friendships with 
their Yankee associates—most important for a good licensing deal. 


A solid method must be found to transfer technical know-how 
to the foreign licensee. In this case, the U. S. company spent months 
putting together simple, clearly written technical reports. The im- 
portance of the first know-how sessions with the licensees’ top people 
cannot be over-emphasized. The top men must learn first and do 
much of the teaching of their people on return. 


There are many pitfalls, of course. But the great majority 
of them are self induced and will not come up if careful planning 
and programing are worked out. Over-caution can tie a company 
up so much that it cannot have a deal that is flexible enough to work 
over the long haul. An over-legalized approach and seeming mis- 
trust can cause a greai deal of difficulty in getting good licensees and 
maintaining them. Making too short a term for the licensing agree- 
ment is a pitfall. Sometimes this creates a short-term competitor. 
Quality control must be set up to protect your company’s name. 
Inability to make the licensees put in new equipment, or expand if 
the market demands, can be a pitfall—you find yourself bogged 
down just when things are beginning to open up. 


What happens if your long-term licensee is a dud? Because of 
this, contracts are often loaded with “outs” and minimums, etc., 
plenty of things which could terminate the deal if feet slip, fur 
gets ruffled, or you have to go through a rocky period together. In- 
stead of looking for outs, the deal should do everything to insure 
“forever togetherness” thinking. After all, if you set up your own 


plant, it isn’t easy to get out. If it isn’t working, you fight to make 
it work. 
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U.S. Antitrust Laws and Licensing 


JerroLp G. Van CisE* 


The American businessman who attempts to exploit his patents, 
trade marks and know-how, as licensor, would be free of antitrust 
danger so long as the trade affected is not that of the United States. 
In a well known consent judgment, the Department of Justice ex- 
pressly conceded the right of a licensor of a foreign manufacturer 
to restrict the use of the former’s licensed know-how to a designated 
purpose and the sale of products made by such know-how to a desig- 
nated area, provided that “.. . the foreign manufacturer shall be free 
to use that know-how in the United States .. . and to sell .. . (the 
product) manufactured by use of that know-how in the interstate 
and foreign commerce of the United States.” 


Likewise, a company is not subject to antitrust liability even 
when it engages in price-fixing and the restriction of output, pro- 
vided that these restraints have only an incidental, peripheral refer- 
ence to sales in the United States. The American licensor, moreover, 
would not infringe our antitrust laws to the extent that his restraints 
were reasonably ancillary to the business of licensing abroad. The 
courts have approved the grant of exclusive rights, the exchange of 
exclusive licenses, and even covenants not to import or export when 
such undertakings were reasonably limited in time, territory and scope. 


The Government prosecutor is reluctant to act against foreign 
conduct unless some major restraint is involved. The limited funds 
allocated to antitrust enforcement do not encourage overseas “frolics 
and detours.” Also, our prosecuting agencies recognize that any un- 
necesary attempts to extend the application of our antitrust laws 
might disturb a variety of Government interests including friendly 
relations with foreign governments. 


A restraint which is reasonably necessary to the conduct of 
foreign commerce is permitted, e.g. foreign restraints required by 
foreign governments for doing business in foreign countries. Like- 
wise, restraints essential to the conduct of a competitive overseas 
business are permissible. Thus the grant of exclusive rights, limited 
restraints upon the use of property and covenants not to compete 


*Partner, Cahill, Gordon, Reindel & Ohl. Extracted by permission from “The 
Application of the U. S. Antitrust Laws to the European Community,” The 
Antitrust Bulletin, March-April, 1961. 
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where ancillary to a sale, have been permitted. A restraint may not 
be justified, however, by the mere fact that such restraints are 
customary abroad. 


An American licensor whose license arrangements involve re- 
straints of U. S. commerce which are direct, substantial and unreason- 
able, however, may not utilize patents, trade marks or know-how to 
justify unfair methods of competition. Such an international licensor 
may not justify a naked conspiracy to fix prices, to divide territory, 
or to impose restraints upon third parties, in license agreements sub- 
stantially affecting U. S. commerce, by claiming that these arrange- 
ments are mere ancillary restraints incidental to the license agreements. 
Thus the skillful use of exclusive cross licenses under present and 
future patents as a mere device to divide markets is as vulnerable 
as any other commercial division of territory by competing distribu- 
tors. The fact that these restraints may merely duplicate public 
restraints in the form of tariff and comparable regulations also does 
not necessarily justify them. 


The legal problems of an overseas businessman are complicated 
by political considerations. The government of the nation in which 
he is partaking hospitality often takes the position that he should 
bow down before no other sovereign. Accordingly his allegiance to 
U. S. antitrust laws—which may or may not accord with the views 
of the local government—can under some circumstances result in 
denial of government approval for day-to-day commercial trans- 
actions, forfeiture of underlying government franchises and/or even 
fines and imprisonment. 


Fortunately, some steps are currently being taken by our Gov- 
ernment to avoid forcing our overseas businessmen to elect either to 
defy our antitrust laws abroad or to withdraw within our territorial 
borders. These steps consist of Government procedures seeking to 
determine in advance of antitrust litigation whether some foreign 
government is interested in its legal issues and thereupon courteously 
obtaining the views of these governments concerning the issues and 
the relief of the proposed action. Other steps are being taken by 
our courts by taking care not to order action which is forbidden 
by foreign law. For example, our courts have not required over- 
seas businesses to produce files where such production would violate 
foreign laws. 


(The original article also covers distribution and investing relation- 
ships and cites many cases. Ed.) 
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What Is Behind the Japanese Smile? 


RANKO IwAMoTO® 


Smiling as if something very pleasant had happened, a Japanese 
nurse told her American mistress that her husband had died and 
asked permission to attend the funeral. 


Are these Japanese who tell sad news with a happy smile really 
callous creatures? Often to the Occidental mind, the Japanese smile 
at unexpected moments means hypocrisy, defiance, heartlessness or 
insensitiveness. As a Japanese, this misunderstanding breaks my heart, 
since the nature of the Japanese smile is none of these, but the result 
of the training in consideration for others. 

Japanese religion and Japan’s long history of dictatorship have 
always emphasized the unity of the nation. But, more than anything 
else, population has affected the thinking of the Japanese. Japan 
has more than half as many people as the United States packed into 
a smaller area than California. This fact has come to develop some 
dominant patterns of Japanese behavior. 

Unlike the United States, the base in Japan is a group, not an 
individual. Mostly this is due to the problem of space and economy 
which forces three or four generations to live under the same roof. 
(And let me remind you that average Japanese homes have only three 
to four rooms.) One learns many things. Most of all he learns early 
that it is his duty to do his best to be in harmony with the rest of 
the world. Without tact, the peace of the family would be rather 
hard to maintain. It is no wonder, therefore, that in Japan “self-control” 
is regarded as the highest of virtues. Every Japanese is taught early 
to present the most agreeable aspect to the outer world. 

To the Japanese, to look serious or unhappy is rude for it may 
cause worry or pain io those who are around them. After all, don’t 
we all have worries of our own? Spare others the additional worry. 

A child learns early that he should smile whenever he suffers. 
A child may smile when he is badly injured. His smile means, “Do 
not worry. It is not as bad as it looks.” 

And the Japanese nurse at the beginning of this story smiled 
when she had lost her husband and her heart was bleeding. Her 
smile was saying, “I humbly ask your forgiveness for my necessity 
to speak about such a trifling matter as the death of your servant's 
husband.” 


*Graduate student from Japan at Boston University. Summarized by permission 
from Foreign Service Journal, July, 1961. 
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Labor Relations in Britain 


FREDERIC MEYERS*® 

From a common origin, the institutions of trade unionism and 
collective bargaining in the United States and Britain have diverged 
so that present practices and philosophies differ considerably. The 
divergence began with a series of Acts of Parliament beginning in 
1824 which were intended to remove trade union and labor relations 
affairs from judicial intervention. With few exceptions, British unions 
cannot be sued. The collective bargaining agreement has no status 
in law at all—it is nothing more nor less than a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment, Employers are, at law, completely free to hire, fire and place 
employees as they wish. 

The British labor movement, having grown more rapidly in 
the earlier years and more consistently until relatively recently, de- 
veloped much more highly varied structural forms. It has been free 
of legal restraints and pressures, such as those of external determina- 
tions of bargaining units and the doctrine of exclusive representa- 
tion which might have served to “rationalize” its structure. 


British unions range from small craft unions whose membership 
may be wholly within a small geographic area, to giant “general 
unions” composed largely of unskilled and semi-skilled workers in 
almost every industry anywhere. Many of these unions have over- 
lapping jurisdictions, and competing claims for recognition or work 
assignment are not unusual. The employer must rely on the self- 
discipline of the labor movement to minimize these problems. Despite 
the lack of legal sanction they result in less lost time per worker than 
in the United States. 

Collective bargaining is largely based on national agreements 
negotiated between federations of employers and groups of unions 
in an industry. An “organized” employer is one who recognizes his 
obligation to abide by the terms of nationally negotiated agreements. 
Pressure may be brought on the unorganized employer by a par- 
ticular union claiming membership among his employees. 


Employers are quite free legally to dismiss employees who strike 
or lead strikes or disrupt the life of the plant. But British workers 
are extremely sensitive to what may be regarded as “victimization”. 
Dismissals are nearly as important as money issues as the precipi- 
*Professor, University of California. Summarized by permission from California 


Management Review, Spring, 1961, Copyright by Regents of the University of 
California. 
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tating causes of wildcat strikes. One gets the sense that British em- 
ployers are much more reluctant to exercise the right to dismiss 


than are American employers who typically operate under greater 
formal constraints. 


Because of the structure of British unionism, collective bargain- 
ing practices do not lend themselves well to the kinds of union 
security agreements often found in U. S. industry. The official position 
of the Trades Union Congress is in opposition to the closed or union 
shop, but in favor of “100% organization” in which all employees 
of the relevant employer belong to some union, though not neces- 
sarily to the same one. A typical disputes settlement procedure would 
provide that a question be dealt with at shop, regional and finally 
national level. No strike or lockout clauses are ordinarily operative 
until this procedure is exhausted. 


As to fringe benefit schemes, the attitude of British unions has 
traditionally been that the risks that they often anticipate are prob- 
lems better dealt with by national social security legislation. This 
attitude is changing, but only slowly. Thus, British unions have not 
generally been interested in negotiating pension plans, sick pay 
schemes and the like. 


There are rarely well formulated rules on discipline and dis- 
charge. Such rules as exist about order of lay-off are quite imprecise 
and leave much wider latitude to management than their counter- 
parts in the United States. 


Employees and their shop stewards in the prosperous firms are 
fully aware of the bargaining position that prosperity and a tight 
labor market create. Employers often voluntarily pay substantially 
more than the bargained rates. In one case what looked iike an ex- 
ceedingly large union wage demand would, if granted, have affected 
directly only about three percent of the workers in the industry. 


The gaps left by national bargaining and the opportunities created 
by prosperity have greatly stimulated action at the plant level. Lead- 
ership has, rather naturally, been assumed by shop stewards of the 
several unions which may exist side by side in a plant. Shop stewards 
organizations extending beyond the bounds of single plant or union 
have appeared. A big problem of current British labor relations is 
the development of autonomous local action uncontrolled by official 
union leadership. British management is divided about whether to 
attempt to come to terms with plant level organization or to stick 
to older institutions. 
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Dollars—Hard, Soft, and Euro 


C. Gorpon TETHER 


The disintegration of elaborate exchange control systems is 
focusing attention on rigidities in banking practices that tend to 
inhibit the free movement of money in response to supply and de- 
mand. Efforts to circumvent these impediments are finding expression 
in the emergence of two new types of international money market 
activity. One, that in security sterling and dollars, is connected with 
long-term investment funds. The other, the traffic in Euro-dollars 
and Euro-sterling, is concerned primarily with the movement of short- 
term money. 


The market in security sterling has its raison d’etre in the fact 
that while foreigners investing in UK securities can always bring 
their money in by buying sterling in the ordinary market, they can- 
not withdraw it through a similar operation. But as there are no 
restrictions on the transfer to other non-residents of blocked funds, 
the foreigner can sell his UK securities for sterling and then dispose 
of the sterling for whatever other non-residents wishing to invest 
in Britain are willing to pay for it. In recent years foreigners have 
been so anxious to add to their investments in Britain that such ster- 
ling has for long periods been marketable at a rate closely approxi- 
mating that for current account operations. 


The security dollar arises because the UK authorities permit 
money disinvested from non-dollar foreign securities to be reinvested 
in dollar securities, but they do not permit a switch in the reverse 
direction. This has the effect of creating two pools of foreign ex- 
change. The hard dollar variety can be employed only in the acquisi- 
tion of American or Canadian securities. The soft dollar variety is 
available for use in purchasing any foreign security. The hard dollar 
pool is perhaps between ten and twenty times as large as the second. 


Because Britons for a long time showed little enthusiasm for 
Continental securities, the rates for the two varieties usually stood 
at almost exactly the same level. Recently, however, the soft dollar 
has commanded premiums ranging up to 10 per cent, or double 
that commanded by the hard dollar. The reason is the awakening 
of interest in the attractions of the Continental stock markets. The 


*Summarized by permission from The Banker, June, 1961. 
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shortage is now so acute that a transaction of any size may take a 
long time to complete. 


The Euro-dollar market exists because of rigidities in the Ameri- 
can banking structure, causing a very considerable margin between 
the rates of interest that idle deposits with American banks can 
earn and the rates of interest that the banks charge. The raw ma- 
terial of the market consists in the pool of dollars owned by any 
non-residents of the United States. 


The money is lent, broadly speaking, to other banks and major 
business concerns. There is no evidence that the growth of this 
business has resulted in any appreciable loss of deposits to the 
American banks. The funds involved are devoted to the financing 
of trade and other activities, and although this entails the passing 
of the dollars from hand to hand, it results only comparatively 
rarely in a final withdrawal from the American monetary system. 


The main center for Euro-dollar activity is unquestionably 
London, followed by Paris and Amsterdam. Curiously, Swiss cen- 
ters have not been very active in this field, presumably because of 
the abundance of money within the country and the acute shortage 
of staff. The Euro-sterling market is essentially the same as the 
Euro-dollar market except that the raw material is derived from 
the sterling holdings of non-residents of the sterling area. 


The rapid growth of this short-term international capital market 
activity has important implications beyond the fairly obvious one 
that it can add materially to the resources and the earnings of the 
banks that are organizing it. Its broad economic effect is to speed 
up the velocity of circulation of money on an international plane 
by making the existing stock of money work harder. But it has to 
be recognized that this process may have serious disadvantages. In 
the first place it may make it too easy for deficit countries to bor- 
row funds abroad and thereby encourage them either to defer cor- 
rective action for too long to to accept commitments that may in 
time become a serious embarrassment. It could be argued with 
some force that both Britain and Japan will be worse off in the 
end because they have been able to lean so heavily on the market 
in Euro-dollars during the past year or two. Secondly, it is clear 
that the functioning of these markets, by setting funds that are 
lying semi-idle in one country to work for another, can frustrate 
in major degree the work that domestic monetary controls may be 
doing in conditioning internal economic situations. 
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Foreign Nationalizations 


Martin DoMKE® 


Recognition of acquired rights is the principal basis of inter- 
course in economic relations, an expression of long established legal 
systems throughout the world. Superior importance must be at- 
tached to clarifying and developing the fundamental principles 
underlying the minimum standard of protection which must be ac- 
corded to foreign property. 


An outright transfer of title of property rights may no longer 
constitute the foremost technique of nationalization. There are vari- 
ous other means of “creeping” or “disguised” nationalization through 
regulations of foreign governments, including the appointment of 
custodians, especially for absentee owners, as recently threatened 
in the Congo against Belgian business interests. 


Nationalization is generally recognized as the exercise of the 
sovereign right of a state to dispose of natural resources and other 
assets located in its territory. The determination of “public inter- 
est” by the nationalizing government could hardly be challenged, 
for in modern times there are very few limits to what a state may 
consider necessary for general benefit. 


If a government feels it must make changes with respect to 
commitments with foreign parties, will it be able to renounce its 
obligations? In the Arbitration involving Saudi Arabia’s action in 
granting exclusive oil transport rights allegedly inconsistent with 
the rights of Aramco under an oil concession, the arbitrators said: 
“Nothing can prevent a State . . . from binding itself irrevocably 
by the provisions of a concession and from granting to the conces- 
sionaire irretractable rights. Such rights have the character of ac- 
quired rights . . .” Doing so in full knowledge, the government 
creates in the party to the agreement a legitimate expectation that 
a particular situation will be continued. 


A state can only effectively nationalize assets which are lo- 
cated within its own territory at the time of the nationalization. For 
example, the extraterritorial effect of the Egyptian nationalization 
decree was not recognized in the Suez Canal settlement. 


Nationalization must provide equal treatment for all concerned. 


*Professor, New York University, Summarized by permission from The American 
Journal of International Law, July, 1961. 
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The Bremen Court of Appeals in the Indonesian Tobacco Case ad- 
vanced a novel concept: that equality has to be recognized only 
between equals! Although the Indonesian nationalization law was 
directed solely against Dutch enterprises, the court discarded the 
allegation of discrimination because Dutch interests had previously 
enjoyed a highly preferred position and a former colonial people 
therefore could well take a different attitude towards its “former 
colonial master” than towards other foreigners. The court’s statement 
appears to be erroneous. Discriminatory nationalization measures 
have been characterized as unlawful even in legal writings from 
Communist countries. 


The duty of a government to compensate in case of nationaliza- 
tion is almost universally recognized. This is clearly shown by the 
texts of the nationalization laws of Iran, Egypt, Indonesia, and Cuba. 
This requirement is certainly not met by a mere provision which 
leaves compensation to a future determination by the state’s own 
legislation. The United States had taken the position with respect 
to Rumanian nationalization measures in 1948, “that compensation 
in the form of bonds of the fund of nationalized industry, redeemable, 
apparently, from the prospective profits of the individual nation- 
alized enterprises cannot e considered to provide prompt, adequate 
and effective compensation.” 


The paying capacity of the debtor government should not be 
taken into consideration. Any compensation should represent the 
value of the property affected, and should not be based on past taxa- 
tion of properties, as in the Mexican oil expropriation of 1938 and 
now again in the Cuban Agrarian Reform Law. The assessment of 
taxes is based on wholly different factors. 


In concluding global compensation agreements, states have ac- 
quiesced in an adjustment of the liability of the debtor government. 
However, such practice does not amount to a new trend, much less 
to an abrogation of the existing customary international law, but 
rather to a compromise in a given situation. Typical examples are 
the World-War II Peace Treaties of 1947, which provided for a rate 
of compensation for loss of Allied property in the amount of two 
thirds of the sum necessary to make good the loss: “The delegates of 
the Great Powers at the Peace Conference all insisted most emphat- 
ically that, as a matter of legal principle, full compensation ought to 
be paid and that their departure from that principle was due to 
political and economic considerations only.” 
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Sizing Up the Costs of Research 
And Engineering Abroad 


Joun B. BEeNNEt® 


The high engineering content of certain products and indus- 
trial operations makes the cost of technical work a major factor in 
the competitiveness of a business. With the present trend toward 
foreign operations, it is vitally important to obtain an effective assess- 
ment of the cost of technical work in foreign countries. 

Communications in a foreign country between the people making 
this analysis and those actually carrying out the technical work are 
more difficult. The European interpretation of English terminology 
often differs from ours, and although a foreign-trained technical execu- 
tive might understand the words we are saying and writing, he may 
not fully comprehend the information we are trying to convey. In 
one German company, for example, English definitions of basic terms 
were prepared in cooperation with a German executive. Several weeks 
later this man translated the English definitions into German, re- 
arranged the German to express his ideas more accurately and com- 
pletely, and retranslated the revised German into English. The 
resulting definitions were much clearer expressions of the terms as 
they were actually used in the foreign company. 


It is necessary to agree on the technical fields involved in the 
work done by the company. Some companies will be concerned with 
electronics, physics, chemistry; others will be working in biology, 
medicine, medical science, and biochemistry; and so forth. 

The next step is to spell out clearly the titles and especially 
the classification of technical personnel. We must make sure that 
when we speak of an engineer we mean the same thing our foreign 
colleague means; when we speak of a technician or a technical aide, 
we must have the same understanding of the background and the 
responsibilities of such a person. Another area uf terminology con- 
cerns the breakdown of the costs of technical work to groups of 
related products. We must reach a complete agreement on what 
these groups should be and what products are to be included in each. 

Finally, and this is probably the most important step in our 
analysis, we must divide our total engineering effort into major func- 
®Manager of European Engineering Administration, International Telephone and 


Telegraph Corp. Summarized by permission from Management Review, June, 
1961, published by American Management Association. 
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tional areas. The establishment of this kind of breakdown has often 
been a subject of controversy. Although the specific functional fields 
will vary from one industry to another, the following general break- 
down should have rather wide application: (1) Research; (2) De- 
velopment of Products and Systems; (3) Customer Engineering; (4) 
Engineering Assistance to Sales; (5) Engineering Assistance to Service 
and Installation; (6) Engineering Assistance to Manufacturing. 


Once we have established a common understanding regarding 
the terms we are going to use and have obtained the cost data re- 
lated to those terms, we can ask any number of questions about the 
actual costs of their technical work. If, for example, the foreign com- 
panies are asked to report for each year the amount of money that 
they spent in each functional technical field for every product group, 
these individual pieces of engineering costs can be assembled in any 
desired combinations to make comparisons between different foreign 
and American operations. We can find out in what country engineer- 
ing expenses for a certain product are lowest and, from this, determine 
where the product can be engineered and produced most competi- 
tively. We can decide whether it is more efficient to design products 
in this country or in a foreign land. 


If we are comparing a number of foreign companies that are 
being considered for acquisition, we can determine where given types 
of engineering effort can be obtained under the most competitive 
terms—a vital consideration when engineering costs represent a major 
portion of the total product cost. In one case, the technical opera- 
tions of fifteen European companies located in many different product 
groups have been analyzed. Such an analysis makes it possible to 
determine where the greatest relative strength can be found for each 
product line and each functional type of technical effort. 


A final word of caution concerning the application of the findings 
of this analysis: In a foreign environment, great care must be taken 
in discussing the findings and conclusions of the study. Free discus- 
sion between different organizational levels is not quite as common 
in Europe as in some American companies. Local and historical con- 
ditions, national pride, the company’s competitive position, special 
relationships with customers, and business customs must all be taken 
into consideration. Most of all, the findings should not be presented 
critically, but in a constructive manner, as a tool to help the local 
management to improve any conditions that might warrant action. 
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Selling the Tropical African Market 


Epwarp Marcus* 


Probably the most important consideration for an exporter or 
manufacturer seeking a trading connection in Tropical Africa is the 
selection of a sales agent who is honest and has a sense of responsi- 
bility. Too many local dealers have foundered because, faced with 
inadequate capital, they have over-reached themselves. A more costly 
method of reaching the market would be to establish a branch in 
the Tropical African country from which shipments would be made 
directly to the distributor. However, experience indicates that losses 
will probably be suffered for the first three-to-five years. 


A possible compromise might be the employment of traveling 
salesmen who would call on the many local dealers, assisting the 
agent in obtaining orders, offering sales pointers to the retailer, and 
getting their opinions in return. The lowest sales level that could be 
realistically approached would be the small store—the duka; only the 
street peddler and wandering merchants would be ignored. A good 
representative would get to know the peculiarities of the territory, 
enlighten the supplier with market data, and smooth the way for 
necessary modifications in either the product or the sales appeals. 
He could also transmit information about prospective economic trends 
and thus highlight factors affecting credit repayments. 


In the selection of personnel a problem to be solved is whether 
to use nationals of the manufacturer’s country or a native of the ter- 
ritory to be served. The advantage of the former is that it is easier 
to select someone who is likely to be technically qualified. To find 
satisfactory Africans means looking for men in an unfamiliar country 
with different standards of work and perhaps unacquainted with 
either the product or the principles of sales promotion. The African’s 
asset would be his greater ability to gain access to the local outlets, 
since the alien stigma would be absent. He would also be more likely 
to speak the local dialect. And his wage cost would be appreciably 
lower. Of course, if the volume of business permits, a two-man team 
would be the appropriate compromise, one a foreign (company) 
man with the desired technical know-how, the other a capable 
African to do the actual interviewing. 


*Associate Professor, Brooklyn College. Summarized by permission from Journal 
of Marketing, July, 1961. 
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Whether or not an auxiliary sales force is employed, the overseas 
manufacturer would still have to help with the local advertising and 
point-of-purchase promotion, although gearing them to the peculiari- 
ties of the market. The use of dogs in advertisements displayed in 
regions that despise these animals and the use of white models in a 
color-conscious region can be quite damaging to future sales. Par- 
ticularly popular are sales-promotion campaigns in which trinkets, 
such as miniatures of the product and similar free items, are distrib- 
uted. The advertising and sales-promotional appeals must be modified 
in an area low in literacy. Symbols and pictures become more sig- 
nificant than words and themes. Singer Sewing Machines, for example, 
has developed a wordless instruction book to cope with this problem. 


Even the product’s container may play a pivotal role in closing 
the sale. Petroleum drums when empty could be resold and provided 
a supplementary source of income to the oil consumer. When the 
petroleum companies changed over to bulk deliveries by truck they 
reduced their customer's well-being. 


In gauging the extent of ultimate sales, it is unwise to assume 
that one outlet can serve a wide territory, for example, all West or 
East Africa. Land transport routes do not permit easy passage of goods 
from one country to another, local air transport is expensive, and 
coastal boats are often slower than freighters from the head office 
abroad. 


For technically complicated items, such as heavy equipment, 
service and repair are most important. Because of the slowness of 
deliveries and the distance from the head office, new parts tend to 
be a costly source of delay, and flying in a serviceman is too expen- 
sive. As a result, it may be necessary for the manufacturer to train 
an employee of the distributor specifically for this service task. 


The local African distributor is also inevitably influenced by the 
supplier's credit terms since he cannot afford to tie up much capital 
for too long a time. Quite frequently the local distributor cannot pay 
the supplier until he has resold his product, and, in turn, received 
payment from his customers, who, in turn, may also have to wait 
until they have completed the sale and received payment. Yet this 
last vital link may be the farmer who cannot get cash until he has 
sold his crops. As a result, the availability of ample credit may be 
the determining factor in obtaining an alliance with a local agent, 
since in the more remote sectors this credit cycle may stretch out as 
long as three years. 
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Town Mouse and Country Mouse 


Wo.rFcanc Eser* 


Foreign businessmen would probably be surprised to hear that 
this industrial beehive has any “country” in the sense of farmland 
and rural communities. Yet 32 million out of the 55 million people 
in West Germany live in what are officially country townships. But 
the division into country and urban townships is fairly arbitrary; 
nearly 5 million of the 32 in the “country” live in towns of from 20,000 
to 100,000 population. Again, many “urban” townships are places 
with less than 50,000 people. If you try to sort out the real rustics, 
you discover that a third of all West Germans live in the 52 cities 
of 100,000 and up, and only a fifth in the 21,000 villages of under 2000. 

The 58% who live in country townships have about half the 
nation’s purchasing power. Until our times they have been in good 
part true peasantry. Even today you can find a woman plowing a 
field with a team consisting of one horse and one cow. On Sundays, 
though, the plow-woman is statistically part of a national sisterhood 
that uses more pairs of stockings a year per person than its American 
counterpart. The big thing about German rubes, considered as a 
market, is that they have become citified without the advertisers 
realizing it. 

In the small villages, farming occupies only a quarter of those 
gainfully employed, while nowadays one in five heads of village 
households is a skilled artisan workman or an artisan not self-employed. 

These latter, of course, are the backbone uf what advertisers 
mean when they say “consumers”. Even with rural family incomes 
lower than the city equivalents, some manufacturers are getting their 
share there, and more might. One of our studies shows that re- 
frigerators are owned by about 25% of dwellers in the country, by 
about 35% in small towns, by almost 40% in small cities, and 
45% in big cities. On the other hand, 30% of country and 38% of 
small town residents own washing machines, whereas slightly fewer 
than 30% of families in small cities and 25% in big cities own these 
appliances. 

Another interesting study our agency has made shows that daily 
papers and radio are the way to reach the successors to the rustics, 
while city slickers go for magazines and movies, and the best TV 
audience is in the small cities. 

*Head of market research, Dr. Hegemann Advertising Agency, Dusseldorf. Sum- 
marized by permission from European Marketing Mirror, June, 1961. 
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Women’s Market in Europe 


Sytv1A AUERBACH 


World War II took the European woman out of the kitchen and 
put her into office, shop, and on the assembly line. In France, almost 
one-half the women between the ages of 15 and 64 are gainfully em- 
ployed in non-agricultural fields. In Great Britain one in every three 
manufacturing persons is a woman. In Italy more than three and a 
half million women are at work in industry and commerce. World 
War II also convinced the European woman that people were funda- 
mentally the same, despite differences in social station, and that re- 
frigerators, stylish clothes, modern furniture, were just as good for 
her as for her betters. 


European manufacturers who appealed only to the upper classes 
did so because they “knew” this was their only market. But when 
General Motors offered its refrigerators to Europe, it geared its pro- 
duction to the masses not the classes and far outstripped its competi- 
tors. Food distribution is another tradition-bound industry that ignored 
the pent-up demand for convenience and the fact that a woman who 
works or cannot get servants because they are now working in shops, 
does not want to spend a good part of her daily routine in a myriad 
of food stores. The European grocer, butcher, etc., was convinced 
that his customer would never give up her right to confer with him 
on which cut of beef her husband would prefer, er to scold him be- 
cause yesterday’s tomatoes weren't quite right. The price for this 
personalized service was higher food costs, of course. Apparently the 
old-timers underestimated their customers, for supermarkets were an 
almost immediate success. 


The new look of English girls, who in their bright colors and 
frivolous fashions now resemble butterflies instead of gray mice, is 
credited to Marks & Spencer, a self-service, no credit, no delivery 
department store similar to U. S. discount houses. Again it was a 
question of recognizing that the average English woman not only 
admired the fashionable ladies of Mayfair but also considered her- 
self quite able to wear the same fashions. As soon as somebody brought 
them into her price range, she ran to buy. 


Summarized by permission from International Trade Review, June, 1961. 
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Territorial Scope and Situs of 


Trademarks and Good Will 


Wacter J. DERENBERG*® 


The trademark and the good will symbolized by it may have a 
separate legal existence in different parts of the world and, therefore, 
be subject to territorial assignment and—it must follow—have a “situs” 
in more than one country. This principle of “territoriality” has evoked 
a whole chain of problems with regard to the extent to which a trade- 
mark owner may exercise his alleged absolute territorial dominion 
over the mark and the limitations which should be imposed upon him 
either for reasons of public policy or in objective consideration of 
actual “public understanding” in other countries. As a distinguished 
American jurist observed in 1921: It is not yet settled whether a 
trade-mark is to be primarily regarded as protecting the trade-mark 
owner's business from a species of unfair competition, or protecting 
the public from imitations. 


The question should be whether the person seeking to enjoy and 
protect territorial good will in each case is actually the one who, as 
Justice Holmes put it, is considered “in law and . . . by public under- 
standing” the owner of the mark. With this approach in mind, let 
us briefly review some representative fact situations which have oc- 
cupied the attention of the courts all over the world in recent years. 


a) Manufacturer A has registered his well known trademark in 
his own name, not only in his home country but also in all other 
countries who are to sell at certain prescribed prices. B, succeeding in 
importing A’s genuine foreign-made merchandise, offers it at lower 
prices in competition with A’s exclusive distributor. May the manu- 
facturer enjoin this activity on the ground that B’s sales of the trade- 
marked article infringe upon A’s territorial trademark rights in the 
country of import? The highest Dutch Court in the recent Prins v. 
Grundig case, expressly decided that the principle of territoriality 
should not be extended that far. 


b) The result may, however, be quite different where the manu- 


*Professor, New York University. Summarized by permission from Virginia Law 
Review, June, 1961, 
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facturer operates through affiliated local corporations who appear 
as registered owners of the trademark for their respective countries. 
Thus the Swiss Supreme Court held in Seifenfabrik Sunlight A. G. v. 
Migros Genossenschaftsbund that Sunlight A. G., the Swiss subsidiary 
of Unilever, which owned the registration of the “Lux” trademark in 
Switzerland, could eijoin importation and sale of American-made 
“Lux” soap in Switzerland. 


On the other hand, the highest Swiss Court in Philips A. G. v. 
Radio-Import G.m.b.H. reached the conclusion that at least in cases 
of so-called “concern” marks, no trademark infringement could be 
found in the absence of some elenient of deception or confusion on 
the part of the purchasing public. The Dutch concern, Philips, had 
registered the word “Philips” with the International Bureau at Berne. 
In addition, the Swiss subsidiary, Philip A. G. of Zurich had also 
registered “Philips” with the Swiss Patent Office. The defendant, 
which did not belong to the concern, obtained television sets manu- 
factured by the German subsidiary, bearing both the word and the 
picture trademarks of the Philips concern, and sold these in Switzer- 
land at prices considerably below those charged by the plaintiff Swiss 
subsidiary. The tribunal did not find that the mark had in law and 
“public understanding” come to mean the plaintiff, but, on the con- 
trary, came to the conclusion that the mark “Philips” as used in 
Switzerland had come to identify the products of the Philips concern 
as a whole. The conclusion appears justified that the rule of the Lux 
case may no longer be followed in all cases but only in those situa- 
tions in which the article offered by the defendant without the trade- 
mark owner’s consent has somewhat different characterisics or in- 
gredients even though it may emanate from the same overall concern. 


c) An independently operating exclusive distributor who has 
undertaken to develop a new good will in theretofore virgin territory 
is entitled to registration and local trademark ownership not only in 
cases of outright assignment but in cases of long term exclusive license 
agreements as well. He may in that capacity police the importation 
even of genuine merchandise. 


d) Where, however, the foreign manufacturer acts solely through 
a sales office or an agent who has made no investment of his own in 
creating a new market and good will, the territorial trademark rights 
must be deemed to have remained exclusively with the foreign supplier. 
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U.S. Accession to the 
UN Arbitration Convention 


LEONARD V. QUIGLEY* 


The 1958 United Nations Convention on the Recognition and 
Enforcement of Foreign Arbitral Awards represents another step in 
the continuing attempt by businessmen to achieve a non-judicial 
solution of their day-to-day disputes. From the days of the early 
English “piepowder” courts, where merchants with the dust of the 
market still on their feet stepped into a tribunal of merchants for 
swift resolution of their disputes, businessmen have preferred arbitra- 
tion, a process which they think combines finality of decision with 
speed, low expense and flexibility in the selection of principles and 
mercantile customs to be used in solving a problem. 

The businessman doing business in several countries has an 
additional reason for preferring arbitration to local judicial remedies 
—the fear of discrimination against the foreigner. But some nations 
refuse to honor arbitral agreements calling for arbitration to be held 
in another country. Other nations refuse to enforce the arbitral agree- 
ment if litigation has been instituted in a local court before issuance 
of a final award. Further, the fate of foreign awards in the national 
courts has been less than encouraging to the merchant who seeks pre- 
dictability of result. 


The representatives of two nations may attempt to work out 
their differences over arbitration. Since World War II, the United 
States has been developing the use of a commercial arbitration 
clause now incorporated into 12 of its bilateral Treaties of Friend- 
ship, Commerce and Navigation. The disadvantages of the bilateral 
approach lie in the disparity in the scope and in the dispositive pro- 
visions of such treaties, and in the slow pace at which the treaties 
are being negotiated and ratified. 


Soon after the establishment of the United Nations, attempts 
were made to work out a multilateral solution. The 1958 Conference, 
attended by representatives of 45 nations including the United States 
and Soviet Russia, adopted the Convention and 23 nations have 
signed it, including France, India, and USSR. The U. S. Delegation 
recommended that the United States not accede to the U. N. Con- 
vention. The issue of United States accession to the Convention should 


*Attomey, Craveth, Swain & Moore, New York City. Summarized by permission 
from Yale Law Journal, June, 1961. 
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be re-examined and decided on the basis of a realistic appraisal of 
the benefits to be gained by accession and the difficulty of the prob- 
lems presented by the U. S. federal system. 

As to those countries which presently refuse to recognize or en- 
force U. S. awards, accession to the Convention by the United States 
would require such a country, if also a Contracting State, to recognize 
such awards as “binding” and to enforce them. In those countries 
where arbitral awards are recognized but given only a limited effect, 
the Convention would seem to require such states to grant United 
States and other foreign awards a more “binding” effect. The antici- 
pated extension of the summary procedure of enforcement to awards 
covered by the U.N. Convention would expedite the enforcement. 
Membership in the Convention would standardize the enforcement 
procedure. U. S. businessmen going abroad to enforce awards would 
know what to expect in each of the Contracting States. Membership 
would also give U. S. businessmen more flexibility in planning foreign 
transactions. Instead of attempting to tie the settlement of disputes 
to the favorable law of one country, the drafters of international agree- 
ments could provide for much greater play in the selection of the 
place of settlement of disputes, confident of enforcement in all the 
Contracting States. 

A major problem for U. S. accession to the Convention lies in 
the enforcement of awards in the state courts. The English common 
law courts early declared that contracts to submit future disputes 
to arbitration were revocable at any time prior to the issuance of an 
award. This judicial suspicion of “future dispute” clauses remains the 
judicial attitude of most of the American states. Their courts will void 
the award if the defendant proves he revoked his promise to arbitrate 
before the award was rendered. 

The Federal Arbitration Act of 1925 provides for the enforce- 
ment of arbitration agreements in the federal courts, and stay of 
litigation instituted in defiance of the arbitration agreement; it au- 
thorizes confirmation of the arbitrai award by a federal court of the 
district in which the award is rendered. But the litigant who desires 
to enlist the aid of the Act must still satisfy all requirements of fed- 
eral jurisdiction. The sole fount of federal power on which the Con- 
gress relied in enacting the Arbitration Act was the Commerce Clause. 
Therefore, unless the United States limits its accession to commercial 
matters, a large number of foreign awards covered by the Conven- 
tion would be unenforceable under the Act. 

(The article also has a detailed article by article analysis of the 
Convention. Ed.) 
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Soviet Marketing—Stronger Than We Think 


D. MAYNARD PHELpPs* 


A change from production to market orientation in Russia would 
mean that the Ministries of Trade must exert a greater influence than 
in the past in a multitude of ways: in product planning, in exchange 
of merchandise between stores, and so forth. Improvement in the 
marketing field depends largely on the assignment of more able, 
better trained people to the marketing field. Right now, I suspect, 
most of them find their way into ministries other than Trade. 


Many procedures have been initiated which may prove helpful 
in getting wider participation by consumers in product planning. Con- 
sumers’ conferences are held in which store managers and factory 
representatives participate to secure indications of consumers’ atti- 
tudes toward various products. Recently, factories were permitted to 
open their own stores to study demand. We were also told that repre- 
sentatives from the factories spend two hours daily in stores to ob- 
serve consumers’ reactions and to question people about their attitudes 
toward specific products. Only recently have some Soviet planners 
come to recognize the need for marketing research. We found a 
lively interest in it, and were questioned repeatedly about objectives, 
procedures, and techniques. 


Apparently decentralization is continuing, and through this more 
authority and responsibility for planning and allocation are transferred 
to the republic level. One high-ranking official volunteered this state- 
ment, “You cannot plan everything.” Another official in a moment of 
unusual frankness said that many goods are not planned at all; that 
he still wonders how they are produced. 


Until recent years distribution was entirely a matter of alloca- 
tion. Now, not every trade establishment has to take unwanted mer- 
chandise. The director of one of the largest department stores stated 
with conviction that he had complete independence in the selection 


Professor, University of Michigan, Summarized by permission from Harvard 
Business Review, July-August, 1961. Based upon a trip to Russia in 1960 made 
by a group from the American Marketing Association. 
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of merchandise for his store. It does not necessarily follow, however, 
that the directors of wholesale or small retail units could make the 
same assertion. Both wholesale and large retail establishments make 
contracts with the factories for a full year’s supply, but much more 
flexibility has recently crept into these arrangements. The contracts 
can be changed if necessary, both in assortments of merchandise 
and time of delivery. Information from various quarters differed 
markedly in regard to the notice—from 15 days to 3 months—which 
has to be given the factories if changes are desired. 


Retail and wholesale establishments have the right to return 
poor quality merchandise. The supplier has to pay transportation 
charges both ways. Factories warrant the quality of their products 
for one year and many large factories have their own repair shops in 
Moscow where durables are repaired free of charge. 


With increasing supplies stock clearance has, in certain instances, 
become a problem. For instance, last year 6% of the merchandise 
bought by one large department store could not be sold. Soviet plan- 
ners now recognize fully that mistakes in planning are inevitable. 


Recently authority has been given to both factories and retail 
outlets to reduce prices when necessary, but this authority has not 
been used extensively nor in the manner customary in the West. For 
instance, GUM has a semi-annual sale of leftovers at 50% off the 
established prices. Another department store has a particular loca- 
tion in which goods at reduced prices are offered. Still, there seems to 
be no gradual reduction of prices to find a level at which the mer- 
chandise will move, as in the United States. 


There is good evidence that advertising, installment selling and 
promotions are being used increasingly. In our discussions it was 
not admitted that the use of advertising for persuasion as well as for 
conveying information was justified, or that it was really needed to 
move merchandise. 


The question arose whether these marketing methods were. in 
accord with Marxist doctrine. “Page and verse” in the second volume 
of Das Kapital were cited to prove that there was no conflict between 
them and the teachings of Marx. Whether the methods are in align- 
ment with Marxist doctrine is really unimportant, however; for Soviet 
planners and administrators will use whatever methods serve their 
purposes despite doctrinal considerations. 
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The Forum section of each issue presents 

Th two or more articles on a subject of cur- 
e rent interest. The views are those of the 

authors and do not necessarily represent 


Forum the attitudes of the Advisory Council or 
Editorial Board. 
US. Trade Policy 


Next year the Trade Agreements Act comes up for renewal. 
There is already ample otianes of a growing tide of protectionist 
sentiment in the country which assures a vigorous Congressional 
debate. 


This is clearly a critical point in the evolution of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Program, fathered 27 years ago by Cordell Hull. 
At the time of the last renewal in 1958, national foreign trade policy 
was still geared to the existence of the “dollar gap” and the value of 
helping foreign nations to earn more dollars by exporting to us. Now, 
with the balance of payments running heavily against us, the protec- 
tionist viewpoint has acquired a powerful new arguing point. 

Thus it is more important than ever that U. S. businessmen be 
thoroughly informed and enter into the debate by giving speeches, 
writing to Congressmen and other efforts. To assist our readers in 
participating in this great national debate, we are devoting this 
FORUM to presenting a range of opinions and a selected bibliography 


of books and articles on trade policy. 








Freer Trade sand the Pivenaite Problem 


FRANZ GEHRELS* 


A commonly held view is that trade is desirable mainly because 
it provides markets for exports; that imports are a necessary evil 
tolerated so that other countries will buy domestic products. This is 
certainly not true for the country as a whole. The main purpose of 
foreign ‘trade is to obtain imports. Exports should be thought of as a 
means of obtaining from abroad goods that would be more costly to 
produce at home. Exporting is a necessary evil. If two countries have 
different resources, so that the goods each can produce have different 
relative costs, it pays them to specialize. By exchanging products in 
trade, each gets a larger amount of goods for the same effort. 

* Associate Professor, Indiana University. Summarized by permission from Business 
Horizons, Spring, 1961, 
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Some groups have strongly favored protecting our industry against 
low foreign wages. But costs per unit depend both on the wage rate 
and on the number of man-hours per unit. This explains why the 
industrial country of Western Europe with the lowest wages—Italy— 
also has the highest tariffs. It must protect its low-wage but high-cost 
industries against its high-wage neighbors. 


When tariffs or quotas are eased, sectors in competition with 
imports feel the pressure. Not so often mentioned is that export sec- 
tors ultimately gain from the same process. Research shows that on 
the average, approximately 110 workers would be displaced by each 
million dollars of import increase at the expense of home output, but 
the same number would be added to employment by an equivalent 
export increase. Also broadly speaking, our exports involve many of 
the same industries as our imports; simultaneous expansion of both 
imports and exports would often mean that a particular sector would 
expand in some lines while contracting in others. 


Our present balance-of-payments situation somewhat complicates 
the case for expanding trade. It was easier to argue for more imports 
when other countries had difficulty in finding enough dollars. But it 
would be strange, indeed, to see the foremost advocate of liberal trade 
policies reverse its position because of a mild and perhaps temporary 
payments situation. 


No Time For Fear 


Cuar.es H. Percy® 


My own belief in free competition has been severely tested. Just 
before Word War II, Bell & Howell decided to enter the high-priced 
35mm. still camera field. Our camera was an exceptionally fine instru- 
ment. It could not be mass produced because it required many hand 
operations. In competing with foreign camera manufacturers, we 
lost $1.25 million. The temptation to seek higher tariff protection was 
great. We were forced to face the question: “Shall national interests 
be subordinate to special interests?” 


We decided they should not. We felt we had no right to ask 
the American people to pay a higher price for foreign cameras simply 


*President, Bell & Howell Company. Summarized by permission from Think 
magazine, November, 1960, Copyright, 1960 by International Business Machines 
Corporation. 
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because we had decided to go into this particular field. In 1952, we 
discontinued production of the camera. 


Despite the fact that labor costs are by all means the most 
important single element in our company’s cost structure, we are 
able to compete with manufacturers in foreign markets. The pur- 
chase, in the European Common Market, of 8 mm. movie cameras 
alone rose from 5,000 units in 1948 to 140,000 units in 1958 and is 
expected to reach 430,000 a year by 1970. 


Through technological advances, our optical division has been 
able to export lenses. We once estimated that in a lens selling for $87, 
the value of the glass and metal was only 43 cents, the remaining 
cost representing labor. Without the spur of foreign competition, it 
is doubtful whether the techniques that have made exports possible 
would have been developed. 


America’s industry did not become great by being sheltered. It 
achieved greatness because of the intelligence and pioneering spirit 
of its people. I believe that a gradual liberalization of our foreign 
trade policy will increase our productivity, lower our unit costs, in- 
crease our standard of living, and inure to the ultimate benefit of 
the consumer. 


United States Foreign Economic Policy 
Horace B. McCoy*® 


Western Europe and Japan in many ways today excel us. Their 
wage levels are more closely geared to productivity. Their tax struc- 
tures are more equitable on matters like capital gains and deprecia- 
tion. Above all, their newly rebuilt industries are often far more 
economical than our own. Thus, they have decisive advantages in 
third country markets and, given our very low tariff rates, in our 
home market here. 


The Administration proposes a bill which gives financial aid to 
communities injured by imports. We in the Trade Relations Council 
hold it wiser to prevent real import injury in the first place, or, if 
injury occurs inadvertently, to remedy it through reasonable import 
regulations. We would place a barrier at the top of the cliff. The 
Administration would put a hospital at the bottom. 


*President, Trade Relations Council. Summarized from a speech delivered before 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers Ass’n., February 28, 1961. 
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Many in positions of authority in Washington appear to feel 
that the secret to solving our gold problem lies in a bit of magic: in- 
creasing the exports of the United States. Hopes of increasing our 
export sales greatly are scarcely realistic in view of the competitive 
situation I have already described. 


Nor should we forget the protectionism of most countries which 
afford the best markets for U. S. goods. Constant pressure to increase 
our exports would inevitably lead to defensive measures, for it must 
be recognized that we are probably the only nation in the world 
which permits imports on a scale sufficient to dislocate any domestic 
industries at all. 


We must face the economic issues at home. We have major 
industrial unemployment. Industrial and developing countries with 
new productive capabilities are focusing their attention on the U. S. 
market. It is a large profitable market easily invaded. 


Unlimited and unrestricted access to the U. S. market by low 
cost foreign producers could, when added to our domestic problems, 
cause unemployment and economic disruption of disastrous propor- 
tions. We believe that it is unfair for individual American industries 
to be forced to support too many of the world’s woes. 


What Should the U.S. Do About 


Low-W age Imports? 


Jackson E. Spears® 


Our industry (textiles) directly employs approximately 2 million 
workers. We are not operating at capacity. We are providing Ameri- 
cans with constantly improving products at priccs about the same 
as they were a dozen years ago. We are an essential industry and a 
highly competitive one that has done a good job of providing out- 
standing values for American consumers. 


By recklessly lowering our tariffs while financing installation of 
redundant textile machinery in the developing nations, we have in- 
vited all to concentrate on our already well supplicd market. Imports 
from Hong Kong have shot up from 61 million syuare yards in 1958 
to an estimated 296 million square yards in 1960. It should be obvious 


“Vice President, Burlington Industries. Summarized from a speech delivered at 
the Sheraton-East Hotel, January 12, 1961. 
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to anyone that some corrective action must be taken promptly to stop 
a trend which, if continued, would displace all American production 
within five years. 


Our goals are simple and clearcut. We realize that American 
foreign policy may require a certain level of cheap imports and we 
realize the textile and apparel industry must carry its share of that 
load—which means absorbing its share of imports even though we 
don’t need them. Beyond such a level, however, we object to being 
placed by law in a completely impossible competitive position. 


The foreign manufacturer is importing textiles into the United 
States merely because they are manufactured under labor and raw 
material cost conditions that are illegal in the United States. We con- 
tend that to be an intolerably unfair situation and one that violates 
every reasonable concept of foreign trade policy. 


The solution is simple. It is a sensible system of import quotas. 
Such a plan will allow foreign producers a reasonable portion of this 
market and, at the same time, curtail the devastating competition 
and uncertainty now draining the blood of the U. S. textile industry. 
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Comments on new books 


Books of Note ep 








SOURCES AND METHODS OF INTERNATIONAL FINANCING. 
American Management Association, 1961, 176 p., Members, $3.00, 
Others, $4.50. Most of the book is about public agencies like the 
Export-Import Bank. While there is little new information on these, 
the book is helpful in assembling basic facts about their lending in 
one place. The private sources section is informative because it covers 
less obvious sources: Edge Act companies, European financing, “with- 
out recourse” financing and common stock sales in Latin America. 
There is also a description of the Joy Mnf. Co. Mexican unit's financial 
operations which appears, not as a unique system, but rather as a 
typical case illustrating basic financing methods. 


THE PEACE BY INVESTMENT CORPORATION. by Benjamin A. 
Javits and Leon H. Keyserling. (Room 1204, 1001 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.), 63 p., 50c. The corporation is proposed 
as a means of channeling $2 billion per year into private enterprise 
in underdeveloped countries. Initially it would be a federal agency 
with $100 million capital from the U. S. Treasury but stock would 
be sold to the public and eventually the Treasury interest paid off 
making the company independent. A bill, S. 1965 to set it up was 
introduced by Senators Jacob Javits, Glenn Beall, Vance Hartke, 
Claiborne Pell and George Smathers in May, 1961. The pamphlet 
describes the proposal briefly but is largely devoted to economist 
Keyserling’s analysis supporting the need for more private capital 
for the less developed areas. The backers are men of stature so the 
proposal may make some progress, but historically such mixed public- 
private business venture capital schemes have not been accepted in 
the U. S. and this seems unlikely to be approved. 


Research In this section we report research 


projects by universities, foundations 


Roundup and others which are significant for 


international management. 








COSTS OF OPERATION OVERSEAS. A detailed comparative analy- 
sis is presented by the National Industrial Conference Board in Costs 
and Competition (226 p., $4 members, $20 others) and The New 
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Competition, (33 p., $1.50) (406 Park Ave., NY., NY) The study 
covers 228 manufacturing operations in 21 countries. The indices of 
total unit costs work out to U. S. 100; Canada, 106; Britain, 85; EEC, 
85; Latin America, 120 and Australia, 125. 


FRENCH WORKER OPINIONS. The French Institute of Public 
Opinion (20 Rue Aumale, Paris 8) has completed a survey of factory 
workers in Paris. One finding is that 67% of the workers preferred to 
work in companies with less than 50 employees while only 8% liked 
large companies (over 500 workers), though 30% of French workers 
are now in such companies. The survey also covered other working 
conditions (holidays, etc.). A future study will deal with areas out- 
side of Paris. 


AFRICAN LABOR PRODUCTIVITY. A study of over 50,000 Nigerian 
workers in 63 companies is summarized in “African Labour Produc- 
tivity Reconsidered”, by Peter Kilby, The Economic Journal, June, 
1961, pp. 273-291. From a statistical analysis of turnover, absenteeism 
and output, it is concluded that the African is inherently as capable 
as any worker and that lower productivity is largely determined by 
the methods (machinery, incentives, etc.) used by management. 


LOCAL IMPACT OF FOREIGN TRADE. National Planning As- 
sociation. 1961, 214 p., $7.00. This book reports a research project 
designed to trace the full effect of U. S. trade on Gloversville, N. Y., 
an import affected city; Kalamazoo, Mich., a diversified manufacturing 
area; and Mobile, Ala., a port. The book is primarily directed at 
economic research technique rather than conclusions as to actual 
effects. But it does give some data on the indirect impact of trade 
(sales to U. S. companies which export, etc.) which greatly exceed 
the direct impact of exports or imports. 


RURAL-URBAN TRANSITION IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUN- 
TRIES. A study of the population of Cairo is reported in “Migrant 
Adjustment to City Life: The Egyptian Case”, by Janet Abu-Lughod, 
The American Journal of Sociology, July, 1961, pp. 21-32. The chief 
conclusion is that the migrants retain a large portion of their rural 
attitudes because they tend to move into neighborhoods of people 
from their own rural region and the people live a fairly cohesive, 
circumscribed existence outside the mainstream of urban life. 
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General Management 


WILL PRIVATE ENTERPRISE FIGHT TO 
SURVIVE? sy Rosert L. Garner. Vital 
Speeches of the Day. July 15, 1961, pp. 580- 
582. The president of the International 
Finance Corporation discusses the role that 
private business can and must assume in 
the world both to save itself and to save 
the westem civilized world. 


THE ROLE OF LICENSING AGREEMENTS 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT ABROAD. sy NorMan A. 
BAILEY AND JAMeEs A. LoucHuran. The Mag- 
azine of Wall Street. July 1, 1961, pp. 421- 
423+. A brief review of the types of agree- 
ments and their pros and cons. 


FOREIGN LICENSING ARRANGEMENTS. 
BY Vincent D. Travactini. Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly. Sept. 11, 1961, p. 5+. Some 
legal aspects of protecting a foreign licensing 
arrangement are discussed. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF 
MANUFACTURING LICENSING ABROAD. 
By JoserpH S. CARDINALE. Export Trade. May 
29, 1961, pp. 5-8. The author recommends 
that many factors be carefully considered 
before embarking on a broad licensing pro- 
gram. He suggests situations in which licens- 
ing may be the best solution. see p. 3. 


NEW INCOME WITHOUT CAPITAL — 
LICENSE YOUR PRODUCT OR SERVICE 
ABROAD. sy Rosert A. WEAVER, Jr. Man- 
agement Methods. July, 1961, pp. 44-52. A 
consultant gives reasons for regarding licens- 
ing as a good arrangement and gives some 
practical advice on how to enter into such 
an agreement. Included is a checklist of 
points to consider. See p. 5. 


INSTITUTE ON PRIVATE INVESTMENTS 
ABROAD. N.Y.: Matthew Bender, 1961, 659 
p. Specific problems of investment in for- 
eign countries are covered in this collection 
of papers presented at the Second Institute 
on Private Investments Abroad, June, 1960, 
Southwestern Legal Center, Dallas, Texas. 


DISCRETION OF DIRECTORS. sy EDMOND 
Gaspay. The Accountant, May 27, 1961, pp. 
653-655. A detailed statement of the status 
of British boards of directors, citing statutes 
and court decisions. 


AUTONOMY OF INTERNATIONAL DIVI- 
SION IS CORPORATE TREND. Business 
International. July 21, 1961, pp. 6-7. Results 
of a survey indicating forms autonomy is 
taking. Five brief caselets included. 


HOW EUROPEANS GET THE ANSWERS. 
International Management Digest. July, 1961, 
pr. 26-28. A report on several European in- 
dustry associations and government agencies 
which make interfirm comparisons of such 
matters as return on capital, profit, stock 
turnover, and efficiency. 


FINDING A HOME FOR IDLE PATENTS. 
International Management Digest. Sept., 1961, 
pp. 27-30. A report on the success of Na- 
tional Patent Development Corp. in finding 
homes for useful inventions not being de- 
veloped by their inventors in other com- 
penies both at home and abroad. 


THE NEW COMPETITION: INTER- 
NATIONAL COMPARISONS. N.Y.: National 
Industrial Conference Board, 1961, 33p. $1.50. 
Comparisons are made of the labor costs, skill 
level, technology, and so on which are ac- 
counting for the new competition from for- 
eign producers, faced by U. S. manufacturers, 
A longer, more detailed version of the same 
study, COSTS AND COMPETITION: 
AMERICAN EXPERIENCE ABROAD sy 
THEODORE R. GATES AND FABIAN LINDEN, 
226 p., $4.00 to members, $20.00 to non- 
members of NICB, is also available. See p. 35. 


DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN FIRMS 
OPERATING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
1961-1962. spy JuvenaL L. ANGEL. N.Y.: 
World Trade Press, 1961, 202 p. $17.50. A 
listing of over 3300 U. S. corporations oper- 
ating abroad, 


THE FORTUNE DIRECTORY, PART II. 
Fortune. Aug., 1961, pp. 129-138. Informa- 
tion on the 100 largest foreign industrial com- 
panies and the 50 largest U. S. commercial 
banks, life-insurance, merchandising, trans- 
portation, and utility companies. 


FOREIGN COMPANIES BUYING AND 
BUILDING PLANTS IN U.S.A. sy Joun E. 
MeETCAL¥. The Magazine of Wall Street. Aug. 
12, 1961, pp. 571-573. A report on the influx 
of capital now totalling $5.5 billion. 
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FOREIGN CAPITAL MOVES TOWARD 
U.S. Business Week. July 29, 1961, pp. 36- 
37. A report on present trends toward more 
foreign investment in the U. S. and of the 
reasons behind them. 


DIRECTOR IN TOKYO. sy E. D. F. The 
Director. July, 1961, pp. 100-101. A brief 
analysis of differences in attitude and be- 
havior between the Japanese businessman 
and the western one. 


RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION AND THE 
ADMINISTRATOR: U.S.S.R. AND U.S. By 
NorMan Kaptan. Administrative Science 
Quarterly. June, 1961, pp. 51-72. The roles 
of and position in society of research adminis- 
trators in the two countries are described 
and analyzed. 


USE OF STOCK-OPTION PLAN GAINING 
LURE FOR OVERSEAS’ EXECUTIVES. 
Business International, June 2, 1961, p. 3+-. 
A description of plans in use, including case 
examples. 


AIRLINES SCRAMBLE FOR FARES. Inter- 
national Management Digest. July, 1961, pp. 
16-17. Some information on competition for 


passengers and freight among _ international 
airlines. 
INVESTMENT WAVE IN ARGENTINA. 


Business International. I: July 21, 1961, pp. 
5-6: II: July 28, 1961, p. 3; III: Aug. 11, 
1961, pp. 3+. A report on improved condi- 
tions and companies making new investments. 


COLOMBIA’S NEW ECONOMIC RE- 
SEARCH CENTER. sy Joun M. HUNTER. 
International Development Review. June, 


1961, pp. 39-42, The state of economic train- 
ing and research in Colombia are described 
as is a new center for improving in these 
areas. 


MEXICO SPURS PUBLIC INVESTMENT. 
By Epirx M. Topp. International Trade 
Review. A study of the present Mexicaniza- 
tion program, which is being promoted partly 
through strongly encouraged (sometimes 
forced) stock purchases by Mexican citizens. 


HOW TEXAS INVADES ULSTER’S 
ECONOMY. Business Week. June 24, 1961, 
pp. 132-134. The background of the estab- 
lishment of plants in Northern Ireland by 
Hughes Tool Co., Mission Mfg. Co., and 
Camco, Inc., all of Texas. Some of the prob- 
lems and their solutions are described. 


EXPORT AND INVESTMENT POSSIBILI- 
TIES IN CHEMICALS. International Chem- 
ical Development, (38 E. 57th St., N.Y., 22) 
May-June, 1961, pp. 3-16. The countries 
covered are Federation of Malaya, Thailand, 
Taiwan, Ceylon, Hong Kong. 


MANAGEMENT GIVES INDIA A LIFT. sy 
Ernest Dae. Think. June, 1961, pp. 9-11. 
The experiences of several companies in India 
are given to show how good management 
can help in business there. Some analysis 
of India’s needs for more and better trained 
management personnel follows. 


FOUR U.S. FIRMS SHOW HOW AND 
HOW NOT TO INVEST IN JAPAN’S 


FLOURISHING MARKET. Business Inter- 
national. July 14, 1961, p. 3+. A detailed 
picture of the way to gain entrance to “the 
club”, Japanese business society, preferably 
with the help of a Japanese partner who is 
already a “member”, 


JAPAN SMOOTHES MULTIMILLION DOL- 
LAR HIGHWAY FOR ALL COMERS IN 
LICENSING FIELD. Business International. 
I: Aug. 4, 1961, pp. 1-2; II: Aug. 11, 1961, 
pp. 6-7. The new liberalized government 
position and brief case histories of licensing 
agreements, 


AUSTRALIAN COMPANY MERGERS. sy 
Joun A. BusHNELL. N.Y.: Cambridge, 1961, 
223 p. $7.50. The period covered is from 
1946-1959. A comparison of developments in 
Australia with those in the U. S. 

HOW SIX 


INDUSTRIAL GIANTS ARE 


CRASHING COMPETITVE AUSTRALIAN 
MARKET. Business International. June 23, 
1961, pp. 1-2. Brief case histories, empha- 


sizing the trend to joint ventures. 


EXPORTS ENGINEERING KNOW-HOW 
TO SUPPLY OVERSEAS MARKETS. Ex- 
port Trade. June 19, 1961, pp. 7-8+-. A case 
history of Controls Company of America and 
its experience in manufacturing and selling 
appliances in Europe. 


VERSATILE TOOLING AIDS OVERSEAS 
CAR ASSEMBLY. Business Week. July 22, 
1961, pp. 48-50. A report on an assembly 
jig that is easily convertible for several models 
and that was developed in Ford’s Mexican 
plant by Mexicans. The jig is now being 
manufactured and sent to other Ford assem- 
bly plants which are too small to use U. S. 
assembly line methods economically. 


WE MINE MONEY. The American Stock 
Exchange Investor. Sept., 1961, pp. 3-5. A 
caselet on the Honduras Rosario Mining Com- 
pany which has mines in Honduras and 
Chile as well as in the U. S. 


U. S. MOTORCYCLE MAKER GUNS FOR 
FOREIGN SALES. Business Week. Aug. 12, 
1961, pp. 74-76. A study of the entry of 
Harley -Davidson Motor Co. into manu- 
facturing in Europe. 


WHY UNITED CARBON CAME TO 
FRANCE. sy GerorGe J. WeEssteR. Com- 
merce in France. July 15, 1961, pp. 6-7. 
One of a series on different companies which 
have located in France. 


WHY INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
FOUNDED CIMA IN FRANCE. by R. F. 
Hacans. Commerce in France. June 15, 1961, 
pp. 10-11. The 8th in a series on U. S. busi- 
ness in France. This tells of TH’s 56 year 
experience in manufacturing in France. 


WHY SINGER CAME TO FRANCE. sy 
Maurice EursaM, Commerce in France. May 
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15, 1961, pp. 8-9. A 30 year history of 
Singer in France. 


PENCHANT FOR GROWTH. sy New Mc- 
InnEs. Barron’s. July 3, 1961, pp. 9-10. A 
study of the Pechiney company of France. 


FRENCH ENTERPRISE INVESTS, EX- 
PANDS. France Actuelle. June 1, 1961, pp. 
8-5. A report on new investment by Pechiney. 


FIFTY FORD YEARS. Achievement. July, 
1961, pp. 4-8. The story of Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s fifty years of operation in England. 


TROUBLED WORLD OF _ UNILEVER. 
Forbes. June 1, 1961, p. 28. A report on 
how Unilever is faring in the various African 
countries, 


Marketing 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE APRIL, 1961, 
MEETINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION. The Inter- 
national Advertiser. July, 1961, whole issue. 
Among the subjects discussed were: market- 
ing and international service (air service); 
marketing products abroad; marketing a mass 
consumer product; marketing money and 
services profitably; profits and the _ inter- 
national agency; the overall concept of the 
agency; the usefulness of advertising; better 
communications among agencies. Also market- 
ing research, budgeting, creative work, public 
relations, print media, and broadcast media. 


GAZETEER OF FOREIGN PORTS. Thomas 
Ashwell (20 Vesey St., N.Y. 7) 1961, 39 
p., Free to Export Trade subscribers. A direc- 
tory of steamship lines, foreign consular of- 
fices, and foreign freight forwarders. 


EUROTARIFF. Thomas Ashwell & Co. (20 
Vesey St., New York 7) 1961, 800 p. plus 
monthly supplements, $200 for 12 months 
service. A tabulated list of information on 
commodities, duties—both those payable by 
members and those payable by non-members, 
and the 1970 duties to be paid by non- 
members. Amendments sheets will be supplied 


regularly. 


ABC EUROP PRODUCTION. Darnstardt: 
(Germany): ABC Verlagshaus, 1961, 2,000 
p. $12.50. Published in 4 languages. A 
directory for the European exporting industries. 


INTERNATIONAL MANUAL OF LIN- 
GUISTS AND TRANSLATORS. spy WiLti1AM 
W. Bower. N.Y.: Scarecrow Press, 1961, 
450 p. $10.00. A directory of information 
on translating services. 


WHY U.S. HAS LOST EXPORT SALES. 
Business Week. June 24, 1961, pp. 63-68. 
Many charts of statistics and some analysis 
for the reasons behind U. S. export problems. 


STORM SIGNALS OF THE SIXTIES. sy 
Ray R. Epprert. Business Topics. Spring, 
1961, pp. 26-32. A study of the U. S. posi- 





tion in the world economy, especially in 
relation to competition in marketing abroad. 


WORLD MARKET: CAN THE U.S. HOLD 
ITS OWN? Printers’ Ink. July 7, 1961, pp. 
26-57. A group of articles. The first article 
is an overall survey of U. S. marketing abroad 
and of some of the special problems posed 
not only by conditions abroad but by con- 
flicting U. S. government policies. Other 
articles are: ‘“‘Hakuhodo, Inc.: Japan’s No. 2 
Agency Paces the East”; “Dow Keeps Its 
Foreign Bases Firm’; “Ban: It Sold Britons 
on ‘Necessity’”; “Where Each Market is 
Number One” (about Crush’s Mexican sales 
program); “How Remington Sells to the 
World’; ““How Small Companies Go Abroad’’; 
“We Tackle the Trade (Show) Imbalance”; 
“Research: First Step to Foreign Sales”; 
“It’s Going Down Smoother Overseas’”’ (about 
selling bourbon overseas). 


EXPORT-IMPORT MARKETS. _ Industrial 
Marketing. June 23, 1961, pp. 591-610. (Di- 
rectory Number). This annual directory con- 
tains many trends and _ statistics on 
market data. There is one section on the world 
in general, one on Canada alone, and one 
predicting export trends, 


GUIDE TO MARKETING FOR 1962. Print- 
ers’ Ink. Sept. 1, 1961, 386 p. Section V on 
International Markets, pp. 356-363, con- 
tains some general information and discus- 
sion on markets in Latin America, Western 
Europe and other areas, and a much longer 
section on Canada, Included in the Canadian 
section are data on population, household 
index of employment, immigra- 


basic 


possessions, 
tion, etc. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE 
MANUFACTURER AND THE EXPORT 
FIRM. Export Trade. May 29, 1961, p. 9+. 
A discussion of the need for combination 
export managers for the small company wish- 
ing to export and some information on how 
such a company can go about finding the 
combination export manager. 


THE COORDINATED PROGRAMMING OF 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS. sy Oscar S. 
Cornejo. Export Trade. July 24, 1961, pp. 
13-14+-. A discussion of the need for cen- 
tralized control in international advertising 
and merchandising. 


“EXPORTS—WHAT, ME?” The Director. 
Aug., 1961, pp. 268-273. A summary of find- 
ings in a pilot survey of 52 medium, small, 
and very small British firms in regard to 
their attitudes toward export. It would ap- 
pear that these firms (none with more than 
300 employees) are generally not interested 
in making the necessary effort to get into 
export. Such reasons as prosperity in the 
home market, lack of information, and simple 
luck of ambition are given for low interest 
in exporting. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 18th ANNUAL 
WORLD CONGRESS, INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION, NEW 
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YORK, 1961. The International Advertiser. 
June, 1961, pp. 7-47. Some of the papers 
given at the meetings: “The Political and 
Social Climate in Fast Changing Europe” by 
Andre Visson; “Business Climate and Pros- 
pects in Europe” by Leslie B. Cort; “More 
Common Markets Coming, If . . .” by Wil- 
liam E. McKeachie; “Africa in Perspective” 
by Kenneth M. Spang; “African Prospects 
Politically and Socially” by Eldon W. Grif- 
fiths; “A Business Man’s Eye View of the 
Far East” by Mamuro M. Matsumoto; “The 
Climate in Latin America” by Igor Gorde- 
vitch; “Latin America—an Economic Awaken- 
ing” by Herberto Vidales. 





FIRST INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR ON 
MARKETING MANAGEMENT. Business Ho- 
rizons. Feb., 1961 (Special Issue) The whole 
issue is devoted to a conference held in 
February at Indiana University School of 
Business in cooperation with the European 
Productivity Agency. One of the sections is 
specifically international: Export Marketing, 
pp. 112-117. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIRS PRO- 
GRAM SIMPLE WAY TO BEGIN EXPORT- 
ING. sy Epwarp Scriven. Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly. July 10, 1961, p. 30+. Busi- 
nessmen are urged to participate in trade 
fairs not only to increase their export busi- 
ness (or to get into export) but also to 
support the U. S. in its competition with 
the communist world. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN AIR TRADE, France 
Actuelle. Aug. 1, 1961, pp. 1-4. Both a re- 
port on how Air France is handling exports of 
French goods to the U. S. and a survey of 
some of the specific items now being shipped 
in this manner, 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS AND EXPORTS. 
Board of Trade Journal, A series on how 
British associations help exporters. July 14, 
1961, pp. 65-66: National Union of Manu- 
facturers; July 21, 1961, pp. 125-127: Society 
ef Motor Manufacturers and Traders; July 
28, 1961, pp. 181-184: British Electrical and 
Allied Manufacturers Association. 


FINANCING CANADIAN EXPORT BUSI- 
NESS. sy HucGa T. Airxin. The Canadian 
Chartered Accountant, Aug., 1961, pp. 150- 
156. Sources of short, medium-, and ex- 
tended-term credit for export financing in 
Canada are described as are the functions of 
the Export Finance Corporation of Canada Ltd. 


EXPORT CREDITS — SOME PREVALENT 
CONFUSIONS. sy LiAnA ARCHIBALD AND M. 
A. B. Hamuyn. The Bankers’ Magazine, July, 
1961, pp. 12-15. A critical view of systems 
which have evolved in various countries as 
“purely short-term palliatives” to help exports 
with no sound conceptual basis. 


STUDIES IN THE FINANCING OF CANA- 
DIAN EXPORT CREDITS. sy E. C. Govutp. 
The Monetary Times. July, 1961, pp. 26-28. 


Descriptions of the work of two Canadian in- 
stitutions: the Export Finance Corporation of 
Canada which is for medium-term financing 
and has been established by the chartered 
banks within this year; and the Export Credits 
Insurance Corporation which provides in- 
surance coverage and also longer-term export 
financing. 


1961 ADVERTISER’S ANNUAL. (Mercury 
House, 109-119 Waterloo Rd., London S. E,. 
1, England) 1961, 1,100 p. 50/—. Information 
on all aspects of British advertising; space 
rates, column widths, press days, publication 
dates, commercial art studios, engravers, win- 
dow display specialists, advertising agents, etc. 


N. W. AYER & SON’S DIRECTORY OF 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 1961. 
William F, McCallister, ed. Philadelphia: N. 
W. Ayer, 1961, 1581 p. $30.000. Information 
on American and Canadian newspapers and 
periodicals, 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY 
AND ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE, 1961, 942 p. 
$12.00. N.Y.: DeGraff, 1961, 942 p., $12.00. 
Data on British newspapers and other periodi- 
cals and on advertising. 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING EX- 
PENDITURES. The International Advertiser. 
Aug., 1961, 48 p. A study prepared by the 
Research Committee of the International Ad- 
vertising Association, Included is expenditure 
data broken down by media for 28 countries 
and by industry for 8 countries. 9 countries 
have been added to those in last year’s survey. 


CONDITIONS FOR THE RESERVATION 
AND CANCELLATION OF ADVERTISING 
TIME AND SPACE. sy L. R. Gits. U. S. 
Council, International Chamber of Commerce 
(103 Park Ave., N.Y.) 1961. The report sets 
forth the time required in 15 European coun- 
tries for reservation and cancellation of adver- 
tising space in newspapers, magazines, cinema, 
radio, outdoor, TV, and public transport. 


MADISON AVENUE CIRCLES THE 
GLOBE. Business Weck. July 1, 1961, pp. 
34-37. An account of the rapid increase of 
branches of U. S. advertising agencies over- 
seas and of some of the pitfalls and profits 
these companies are facing, 


MORE PUBLISHERS SCAN FOREIGN 
FIELD. Printers’ Ink. June 9, 1961, pp. 58- 
59. A description of new moves toward over- 
seas markets hy several U. S. magazine 
publishers. 


SELLING, ADVERTISING ABROAD | IS 
PATH OF FUTURE AS TRAVEL, COM- 
MUNICATIONS BARRIERS FALL. sy Nor- 
MAN H. Srrouse, Advertising Age. June 12, 
1961, pp. 87-92. The president of J. Walter 
Thompson Co, discusses the impossibility of 
a major U. S. company’s confining itself to a 
domestic market. He describes the large role 
of advertising in promoting selling abroad. 
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ADAPTING ADVERTISING 
TION TO A CHANGING WORLD ENTER- 


ORGANIZA- 


PRISE. spy W. Gorpon Carperry. Export 
Trade. July 17, 1961, pp. 6-8. The director 
of marketing of Campbell Soups International 
gives some of the experience of his company 
abroad. 


HOW PYRAMID INSTRUMENT CORP. IS 
PYRAMIDING ITS EXPORT SALES. Export 
Trade. June 19, 1961, pp. 8-10. A case study 
of the oversea marketing program of an Ameri- 
can instrument company, 


EXPORT MERCHANTS HELP CANADIAN 
TRADE. sy O. Mary Hitt. Foreign Trade. 
Aug. 12, 1961, pp. 12-14. A description of 
how export merchants can make exporting 
possible for even the small and inexperienced 
(Canadian) company. 


HOW BURROUGHS ENTERED EXPORT 
MARKETS. sy W. J. GLenprinninc. Foreign 
Trade. Aug. 26, 1961, pp. 6-7. Burroughs 
Business Machines Ltd. of Canada finds ex- 
port business profitable and suggests ways in 
which its experience can help other Canadian 
companies, 


GSW GOES AFTER EXPORT TRADE. sy 
S. J. RANDALL. Foreign Trade. July 15, 1961, 
pp. 5-8. An account by the president of Gen- 
eral Steel Wares Limited, a Canadian com- 
pany, of how his company broke into export- 
ing. He gives six rules for other would-be ex- 
porters to follow. ' 


GOOD DESIGN WINS NEW MARKETS. sy 
ALLAN D. Baker. Foreign Trade. July 29, 
1961, pp. 14-15. A case study of Vendomatic, 
a Canadian company which is succeeding in 
selling in the U. S,. and the Caribbean and is 
about to enter Western Europe. The executive 
vice president of the company tells what fac- 
tors have made it possible for his company 
to undersell U. S. companies and offers some 
advice for other Canadian manufacturers. 


THE OLIVETTI TOUCH. Barron’s. July 31, 
1961, p. 9+. A description of the success of 
Olivetti not only in marketing and manufac- 
turing in Europe but also in manufacturing 
and marketing in the U. S. A good part of 
the article is devoted to the revivication of 
Underwood after its takeover by Olivetti. 


CANADIAN SUPERMARKETS. sy Dana L. 
Tuomas. Barron’s. July 24, 1961, p. 3-++. The 
rise of discount supermarkets in Canada is 
described, and a history of supermarketing in 
Canada follows. 


IMPACT OF A SHOPPING CENTRE: THE 
WELLINGTON SQUARE EXPERIENCE. sy 
Josern N. Fry. The Business Quarterly. Sum- 
mer, 1961, pp. 89-96. A study of the first 
North American downtown shopping center 
(London, Ontario) and of its effect on out- 
lying shopping areas. 


HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL RETAILER 
IN CANADA. sy Harotp SHAFFER. Toronto: 
McGraw-Hill, 1961, 393 p. $8.50. 





ROYAL COMMISSION REPORT SCORED 
IN CANADA AS WELL AS IN U.S. Print- 
ers’ Ink. June 28, 1961, pp. 12-14. Some 
critical comments on the recommendations, 
adverse to advertising in foreign (e.g. U.S.) 
publications by Canadians, made by the 
Canadian Royal Commission on Publications. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF CANADIAN 
BROADCASTING. sy GRAHAM Spry. Queen’s 
Quarterly. Summer, 1961, pp. 213-225. An 
analysis of why the system has become a copy 
of U. S. broadcasting rather than the public 
service intended by Parliament. 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: CHILE. sy J. M. 
KNow Les. Foreign Trade. July 15, 1961, pp. 
11-13. The philosophy and atmosphere of 
advertising in Chile are described and some 
media statistics are given. 


SURINAM. Foreign Trade. July 15, 1961, pp. 
14-16. Two articles: one giving basic market 
data and the other giving some advice on 
hew to sell there. 


SUPERMARKETS ABROAD. By Roserr A. 
Gitsert. Barron’s, Aug. 7, 1961, p. 9+. A 
description of the success of an Anglo- 
Canadian company in spreading its super- 
markets throughout western Europe. 


WOMEN’S MARKET IN EUROPE. sy Syt- 
via AveEeRBACH. International Trade Review. 
June, 1961, p. 114. A. survey of changing 
needs, desires, tastes, and purchasing power. 
See p. 22. 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: BELGIUM. By 
A. A. Lomas. Foreign Trade. June 17, 1961, 
pp. 8-11. An economic and market survey 
followed by specific information on adver- 
tising expenditures and media. 
INDUSTRIAL PRICING POLICIES: AN 
ANALYSIS OF PRICING POLICIES OF 
DANISH MANUFACTURERS. sy B. Foc. 
Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing Co., 
1960, 229 p. $4.75. A translation of a 1958 
work which reports an investigation made in 
1951-55. The work concentrates on a com- 
parison between marginal and full-cost pricing 
in Danish manufacturing of footwear, radio 
and television, and paint, dyestuffs, and 
varnish, 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: FRANCE. sy A. 
G. Knrewasser. Foreign Trade. June 3, 1961, 
pp. 13-15. Information on media as well as 
a discussion of underlying French attitudes 
and feelings which must be considered. 


NEW CHANNELS OF TRADE IN GERMAN 
RETAILING. German American Trade News. 
(666 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 19) May, 1961, p. 
5+. Figures on the rise of German national 
income, advertising expenditures, and structure 
of retailing by size and volume. Descriptive 
material on the growth of supermarkets, rise 
of frozen food sales, discount houses, in- 
stallment buying, vending machine selling, 
product identification, and change in the role 
of advertising. 
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TOWN MOUSE AND COUNTRY MOUSE 
ARE BOTH EATING AT THE SUPER- 
MARKET. sy Wotrcanc EseER. European 
Marketing Mirror. June, 1961, pp. 1-2. A 
study of consumption patterns in rural and 
city West German areas. See p. 21. 


MIRACLE MARKET ON THE RHINE. sy 
RoLtanpd Mann. Dun’s Review and Modern 
Industry. July, 1961, pp. 35-37. What the 
U.S. is selling, especially in the way of in- 
dustrial and office equipment, in West Ger- 
many is detailed. 


KEEN COMPETITION IN ITALIAN MAR- 
KET SPARKS IMPROVED SALES PROMO- 
TON. sy IRENE F. Day. International Trade 
Review. July, 1961, pp. 19-20. Some advice 
on how to tailor advertising to local conditions. 


MODERN CHANNELS OF RETAIL TRADE 
CHARACTERIZE THE NETHERLANDS 
TODAY. Export Trade. Aug. 7, 1961, pp. 8- 
11. A description of Dutch retail operations. 
Department and chain stores; market, street, 
and river trade; pooled buying and ware- 
housing, chambers of commerce, and laws 
governing sales are discussed. A more complete 
ecpy of this report can be obtained from 
The Netherlands Trade Commission, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 


MARKETING IN SPAIN. The International 
Advertiser. Aug., 1961. pp. 7-16+. A group 
of articles including: “Spain Is Many Markets” 
by Juan Vernet Fontcuberta; “How to Cap- 
ture the Spanish Markets” by Enrique Vila 
Man; “Advertising in Spain Today and To- 
morrow”; “Branch Office, Affiliate?” by 
Manuel Perez Sainz-Pardo; ‘“‘Marketing Ameri- 
can Products” by Alfred Cugat; and “Radio 
and Television in Spain” by Gaspar Tato 
Cumming;. 


THE GREAT WHITE DEADLOCK. The 
Director. July, 1961, pp. 106-109. A study 
of how soaps and detergents are sold in 
Britain, especially in the face of apparently 
complete lack of customer brand loyalties. 


TOMATO CANYON. The Director. Aug., 
1961, pp. 296-298. The story of Campbell 
soup’s entry into the British market is told. 


SHOPPING IN THE SEVENTIES. The 
Director. Aug., 1961, pp. 287-291. A de- 
scription of British retailing patterns, includ- 
ing self-service stores, supermarkets and shop- 
ping centers. Some comparisons are made with 
U.S. and European retailing. 


EVERYBODY IS A “DISCOUNTER” NOW. 
International Management Digest. July, 1961, 
pp. 34-36. A study of the changing discount 
business both in the U.S. and in Euurope. 


HIRE PURCHASE IN A FREE SOCIETY. 
BY RALPH HARRIS, MARGOT NAYLOR, AND 
ArTHUR SELDON. London: Hutchinson, 1961, 
80s. A revised and enlarged 3rd ed. The au- 
thors write against the imposition of strict 
government controls in installment buying in 





Britain. A new section in this edition is de- 
voted to installment buying in 15 foreign 
countries, 


THE CONTROL OF HIRE PURCHASE. sy 
F. R. Oxrver. London: George Allen and Un- 
win, 1961, 25s, The author studies the effects 
of the control (or attempts to control) install- 
ment buying in Britain through government 
action. He suggests a system of controls de- 
signed to even out fluctuations in hire 
purchase. 


THE STRUCTURE AND GROWTH OF 
MULTIPLE RETAIL ENTERPRISES. Board 
of Trade Journal. June 9, 1961, pp. 1333- 
1341. A detailed statistical analysis of the 
size, number, and sales volume of British 
chain stores broken down by product types. 


WHERE ARE THE MARKETS IN AFRICA? 
International Trade Review. July, 1961, p. 
23+. A country by country report on market 
opportunities and conditions in Africa. 


WEST AFRICA—LAND OF TOMORROW. 
Foreign Commerce Weekly. July 24, 1961, pp. 
s-1—-s-8. A group of articles. One is: ““Newly 
Emerging Nations Seek Foreign Investment.” 
Another is: “Market for U.S. Products in W. 
Africa.” 


SELLING THE TROPICAL AFRICAN MAR- 
KET. sy Epwarp Marcus. Journal of Mar- 
keting. July, 1961, pp. 25-31. The African 
consumer, distinctiveness of the African mar- 
ket, trade channels, breaking into the market, 
sales representation, selection of sales per- 
sonnel, need for sales-promotion aids, trans- 
port obstacles, servicing aids, and credit are 
some of the subjects covered. See p. 19. 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: NIGERIA. sy C. 
T. CHARLAND. Foreign Trade. Aug. 12, 
1961, pp. 20-22. Newspapers, magazines, bill- 
boards, cinema, TV and radio, sales promo- 
tion vans, and other media are covered. 


THE MARKETING STRUCTURE IN THE 
SOVIET UNION. sy MArsHALL I, GOLDMAN. 
Journal of Marketing. July, 1961, pp. 7-14. 
A detailed description and analysis of the re- 
tail organization structure and of the in- 
tegration between the marketing structure and 
the government, 


TRADING WITH THE SOVIET UNION. sy 
W. Van Vutet. Foreign Trade. June 3, 1961, 
pp. 2-5. The Canadian commercial counsellor 
in Moscow gives information on how the 
Soviet Union conducts its foreign trade and 
gives information on how Canadians can trade 
there. He describes advertising, trade fairs 
and other marketing techniques. 


SOVIET MARKETING—STRONGER THAN 
WE THINK. sy D. Maynarp Puetps. Har- 
vard Business Review. July-Aug., 1961, pp. 
69-80. A U. of Michigan professor discusses 
the marketing patterns and philosophy of the 
U.S.S.R. The article is largely based on his 
observations during a one month visit there 
in the summer of 1960. See p. 27, 
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HOW A DOZEN U.S. FIRMS ARE CRACK- 
ING THE YUGOSLAV MARKET. Business 
International. May 12, 1961, pp. 7-8; May 19, 
1961, pp. 7-8. A brief report on specific sell- 
ing, licensing, and bartering arrangements. 


EGYPT’S NEED FOR MARKETING MAN- 
AGEMENT. sy Harper W. Boyp, Jr., ABDEL 
Aziz Ext SHEeRBINI, AND AHMED Fovap SHE- 
rir. Business Horizons. Summer, 1961, pp. 
77-84. In order to develop Egypt, marketing 
and marketing men will have to be raised to 
a more professional level, according to these 
authors. 


JORDAN IS PROMISING MARKET FOR 
U.S. GOODS. ny Atsert N. Appo. Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. July 31, 1961, pp. 8-9-+-. 
A market survey with some hints on how to 
do business in Jordan, 


WILL ADVERTISING FLOURISH IN 
INDIA? sy L. R. Nam. Printers’ Ink. Aug. 
18, 1961, pp. 42-43. The director of adver- 
tising for India’s Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting points out that lack of proper 
media, illiteracy, and language barriers are 
slowing advertising in India, but predicts that 
the nation’s rapidly developing economy will 
need increased advertising. He discusses some 
ways in which advertising is used today. 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: INDIA. sy BEern- 
ARD Hortn. Foreign Trade. Aug. 26, 1961, 
pp. 17-18. Press, cinema, and other media 
covered, 


MARKETING IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA. By 
FRANK M. Storr. New Commonwealth. July, 
1961, pp. 427-429. The need to adapt to 
the rise of Asian commercial houses replacing 
Europeans is discussed, 


CONSUMPTION PATTERNS IN SOME 
SOUTH INDIAN VILLAGES. sy K. Srikan- 
TAN. Economic Review. June 7, 1961, pp. 15- 
19. Many figures are given on per capita in- 
come and per capita expenditure on such 
items as food, clothing, and durable and 
semi-durable goods in several. villages. Some 
of the data is broken down into expenditures 
by occupational groups. 


PHILIPPINES — MARKET FOR RECAP- 
TURE. International Trade Review. June, 
1961, pp. 16-17+. A long market study of 
what the Philippines have and need and of 
how U.S. companies can sell there. 


ADVERTISING ABROAD: PHILIPPINES. 
By R. M. Dawson. Foreign Trade. July 29, 
1961, pp. 16-17. Sound trucks, radio, periodi- 
cals, and billboards are some of the media 
covered, 


HOW TO SELL IN SINGAPORE. sy KeitH 
O. Huryer. Foreign Trade. July 29, 1961, 
pp. 2-5. A description both of the enormous 
international trade in Singapore and also of 
various types of import houses through which 
a foreigner can trade. 
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ADMEN SEE BRIGHT FUTURE IN THAI- 
LAND AS GOVERNMENT LURES FOR- 
EIGN FUNDS. sy Evizasetu Ortiz. Adver- 
tising Age. June 19, 1961, pp. 34-35. A de- 
scription of advertising and advertising 
agencies in Thailand, 


Industrial Relations 


MANPOWER NEEDS WILL GROW WITH 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE EXPANSION. 
BY Prerer F. Greene. International Trade 
Review. July, 1961, pp. 15-18. A report on 
the rising need for government and business 
personnel in international trade and some 
speculation on how these needs can be filled. 


LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT IN FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES. sy Juvenat L. ANGEL. 
N.Y.: World Trade Academy Press, 1961, 
153 p. $8.50. Fifth Ed. A geographic listing 
of firms doing business abroad, some voca- 
tional guidance for those seeking work abroad, 
and a description of new labor legislation 
overseas. 


TRAINING AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN FOR 


WORK ABROAD. By Jane Dustan. Council 
for International Progress in Management 
(247 Park Ave., N.Y. 17) 1961, 36 p. paper 
$2.50. Descriptions of short courses especially 
designed to train Americans going to work 
overseas given by schools and_ within 
companies. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS’ ROLE IN THE 
BCIU PROGRAM. sy Otro ScHALer. Public 
Relations Journal. June, 1961, pp. 16-18. A 
description of the Training Program for Inter- 
national Business Executives which is con- 
ducted in Washington by the Business Coun- 
cil for International Understanding at Ameri- 
can University. 


YEARBOOK OF LABOUR STATISTICS. 
Washington: International Labor Office, 1961, 
547 p. $6.00. paper, $5.00. 


TKAINING ADMINISTRATORS FOR DE- 
VELOPING COUNTRIES. sy CLareEeNcE E. 
TuurBER. International Development Review. 
June, 1961, pp. 35-38. A study of several 
programs in the U.S. for the training of pub- 
lic administrators from developing countries 
as well as an analysis of some of the peculiar 
problems to be dealt with. 


TECHNICAL PROGRESS AND THE EM- 
PLOYMENT AND TRAINING OF THE 
YOUNG. International Labour Review. May, 
1961, pp. 483-506. Some of the problems 
raised when the influx of young unskilled 
workers in advanced industrial societies are 
in excess of the needs as well as an appraisal 
of progress so far in giving these young 
people the training they need to make them 
productive members of society. U.S., France, 
U.K., the Netherlands are among the coun- 
tries studied. 
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COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN MANAGE- 
MENT AND WORKERS IN THE PETRO- 
LEUM INDUSTRY. International Labour Re- 
view. May, 1961, pp. 459-482. General prob- 
lems of communication are discussed and the 
ways attempts are made to improve com- 
munications between management and work- 
ers, such as the use of supervisors’ manuals, 
employees’ handbooks, etc. are described. 
Practices in several countries, including Argen- 
tina, Canada, France, Indonesia, Peru, U.A.R., 
U.S.A., and Venezuela are covered. 


MANPOWER SURVEYS AND EDUCATION 
PROJECTIONS IN ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. Selected References. (Industrial Re- 
lations Section, Princeton U., Princeton, N.J.) 
May, 1961, 4 p. An annotated bibliography 
of papers and books on manpower needs in 
Europe in the age of science, a comparative 
study of high-level manpower in developing 
societies, and individual studies on manpower 
in Ghana, Iran, Italy, Nigeria, Pakistan, Tan- 
ganyika, and Uganda. 


ARE REDS ORGANIZING THE UNEM- 
PLOYED? sy FRANK Drea. Saturday Night. 
May 27, 1961, pp. 9-11. Communists are 
making a strong comeback among the chronic 
unemployed of Canada. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH AND SOCIAL 
POLICY IN LATIN AMERICA. International 
Labour Review. July-Aug., 1961, pp. 50-74. 
A report on the seventh conference of Ameri- 
can States members of the I.L.O. Economic 
and demographic growth, employment struc- 
ture, education, opportunities of employment 
and vocational and technical training, rural 
problems, and social security are some of the 
subjects covered. 


SOCIAL SECURITY SCHEME FOR 
MOTOR-VEHICLE OPERATORS IN THE 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICES IN PUERTO 
RICO. sy Rosert J. Myers AND RAMON S. 
Forastierr. Bulletin of the International So- 
cial Security Association. Apr.-May, 1961, pp. 
244-247. 


PREVENTION OF OCCUPATIONAL RISKS. 
Bulletin of the International Social Security 
Association. Apr.-May, 1961, pp. 277-292. 
Accident prevention programs for France and 
Austria are covered as are laws on the preven- 
tion of occupational diseases in Switzerland. 


DEVELOPMENT TOWARDS A SELF-AD- 
JUSTING PENSION SCHEME IN AUSTRIA. 
By OtTHMar Roper. Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Social Security Association. Apr.- 
May, 1961, pp. 232-238. A description of 
the present system and some predictions of 
future trends, 


RETRAINING WORKERS FOR THE FOR- 
TUNATE FEW. Business Week. June 17, 
1961, pp. 73-74. The experience of Belgium 
in retraining unemployed coal miners for 
other kinds of work. 


FRENCH WAGE EARNERS PREFER TO 
WORK FOR SMALL OR MEDIUM FIRMS. 


BY Putri W. Waitcoms. Commerce in 
France. July 15, 1961, pp. 18-19. A summary 
of a report by the French Institute of Public 
Opinion on the attitudes of French workers 
toward the types of companies they work for. 
See p. 36. 


THE PRESENT STRUCTURE OF THE 
GERMAN TRADE UNIONS SYSTEMS. sy 
Lupwic ROSENBERG. Commerce in Germany. 
May 1, 1961, p. 3. A very brief description 
with an organization chart. 


IMMIGRATION OF FOREIGN WORKERS 
INTO THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GER- 
MANY. sy Hetrich M. Dreyer. I[nter- 
national Labour Review. July-Aug., 1961, pp. 
1-25. A description of the work of the Ger- 
man Federal Placement Institute which is re- 
sponsible for recruiting immigrant workers, 
for placing them in jobs, and for supervising 
their welfare when they become workers in 
Germany. 


SICKNESS INSURANCE SCHEMES IN THE 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY. sy 
Oscar Umratn. Bulletin of the International 
Social Security Association. Mar., 1961, pp. 
117-130. A short historical section is followed 
by a detailed description of existing provisions. 


IMPROVING IN-PLANT TRAINING IN 
THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY. 
BY E. Krause. International Labour Review. 
June, 1961, pp. 547-553. A study of the 
apprenticeship system and of the relationship 
between shop training and school training. 


SICKNESS INSURANCE FOR TRADESMEN 
IN ITALY. sy Vincenzo Ronzouant. Bulletin 
of the International Social Security Associa- 
tion. June, 1961, pp. 318-327. A discussion of 
the problems involved in the bringing of the 
self-employed under the Italian social security 
provisions, 


THE BARGAINERS. sy Greorce Cyriax AND 
Rospert Oaxsnott. N.Y.: Praeger, 1961, 228 
p. $5.00. An examination of British trade 
unions and of their roles in industry and 
in the professions, Their influence in Labour 
Party politics is also discussed. 


LABOR RELATIONS IN BRITAIN. sy Frep- 
ERIC MeyERS. California Management Review. 
Spr., 1961, pp. 16-27. A description of British 
labor unions and of their relationships with 
the government, See p. 11. 


A NEW APPROACH TO INDUSTRIAL 
CONFLICT. sy V. L. ALLEN. The Director. 
Aug., 1961, pp. 282-285. A Leeds University 
lecturer in industrial economics reviews the 
history of collective bargaining and other 
means of settling labor disputes in Britain and 
suggests that the old methods have broken 
down and must be supplanted by a new and 
more effective system, but he gives few prac- 
tical suggestions for achieving this end, 
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GOVERNMENTAL REGULATION OF IN- 


DUSTRIAL RELATIONS: A COMPARA- 
TIVE STUDY OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND BRITISH EXPERIENCE. sy Hyweiu 
Evans. Ithaca: N.Y. State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations at Cormell U., 1961, 135 
p. An analysis of the development of public 
policy in the field of labor-management rela- 
tions in the U.S. by a British observer. 


THE SCOPE OF FAIR WAGE COMPARI- 
SONS. sy H. A. Criecc. The Journal of In- 
dustrial Economics. July, 1961, pp. 199-214. 
A discussion of the problems of determining 
just what is a fair wage for one job in com- 
parison with another job. The British experi- 
ence in trying to solve this problem is 
described. 


WOMAN, WIFE, AND WORKER IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. International Labour Review. May, 
1961, pp. 507-509. A brief study on married 
women workers in Britain, particularly of part- 
time workers. 


UNIONISM AMONG RETAIL CLERKS IN 
POSTWAR BRITAIN. sy Roserr E. L. 
Knicut, Industrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view. July, 1961, pp. 515-527. A history go- 
ing back to 1891 and a present day analysis. 


THE CLERK IN INDUSTRY. sy J. R. Date. 
Liverpool: Liverpool U. Press, 1961, 152 p. 
25s. A study of the place of clerical workers 
in British industry and of the impact of 
technical change on their work and position. 


AFRICAN LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY RE- 
CONSIDERED. sy Perer Kutay. The Eco- 
nomic Journal. June, 1961, pp. 273-291. 
Based on field work in Nigeria, this paper 
tries to clarify the determinants of productivity 
in a backward society and to suggest their 
relative significance. See p. 36. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH AS- 
SOCIATION. George G. Somers, ed. Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association (Sterling 
Hall, U. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis., 1961, 
334 p. $3.75. Included among the papers given 
at the Christmas, 1960-61 annual meetings 
aire: “The Soviet Wage Reform” by Walter 
Galenson; and “Comparative Wage Structures 
in the Steel Industry of the Soviet Union and 
Western Countries’”’ by Gardiner Clark, 


NEW PENSION LEGISLATION IN ‘THE 
ROUMANIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC. Bul- 
letin of the International Social Security As- 
sociation. Mar., 1961, pp. 149-158. Old age, 
invalidity, service, and survivors’ pensions are 
covered as well as pensions for special merit. 


PAN-ARABISM AND LABOR. By WILLARD 
A. Beuinc. Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 
1960, 127 p. $3.00. A detailed study of the 
Cairo based International Confederation of 
Arab Trade Unions and of its influence in 


the whole Arab world, 





MIGRANT ADJUSTMENT TO CITY LIFE: 
THE EGYPTIAN CASE. sy Janet Asu-Luc- 
nop. The American Journal of Sociology. July, 
1961, pp. 22-32. A study of Cairo’s village 
migrants who constitute one-third of the city’s 
population, See p. 36. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDI- 
CAPPED IN ISRAEL. International Labour 
Review. June, 1961, pp. 602-611. Many 
figures on the subject. In Israel the handi- 
capped are considered to include not only 
those with physical disabilities but also those 
who, because of previous background, find ad- 
justment to physical labor very difficult. 


WEBERIAN v. WELFARE BUREAUCRACY 
IN TRADITIONAL SOCIETY. sy Roserr V. 
Prestuus. Administrative Science Quarterly. 
June, 1961, pp. 1-24. A study of the Turkish 
coal industry is used as a basis for analyzing 
diftering systems of welfare bureaucracy, The 
running of the coal industry and of attendant 
social services is described in detail. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN ASIA. sy V. S. 
Martuur. International Labour Review. June, 
1961, pp. 554-575. A report on the experi- 
ence of the Asian Trade Union College of 
the International Federation of Free Trade 
Unions which was set up in Calcutta in 1952. 
The students are trained both to become good 
trade unionists themselves and also to become 
teachers of other unionists, 


LABOUR PROBLEMS IN INDIAN INDUS- 
TRY. spy Varanacini V. Grim. N.Y.: Tap- 
linger, 1961, 50 p. $6.50. A study of Indian 
labor and laboring classes and of industrial 
relations, 


WHITHER OUR LABOUR POLICY? sy L. 
N. MisHara. Economic Review. May 22, 
1961, pp. 9-10. An analysis of India’s na- 
tional labor policy and of how it is attempt- 
ing to solve such problems as un- and under- 
employment, 


THE WORK OF THE EMPLOYEES’ STATE 
INSURANCE CORPORATION OF INDIA. 
By V. N. Rajan. Bulletin of the International 
Social Security Association. June, 1961, pp. 
313-318. A history going back to 1948 and 
a description of the benefits, such as maternity 
care, medical care, hospitals, and outdoor 
treatment, provided, 


HEALTH INSURANCE IN JAPAN. sy Kar- 
suyt KuGe. Bulletin of the International Social 
Security Association. Apr.-May, 1961, pp. 
203-231. A history and a description of pres- 
ent conditions and of the problems and future 
of health insurance in Japan, 


THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS IN JAPANESE URBAN SO- 
CIETY. sy Ezra P. Voce. Asian Survey. (U. 
of Cal., Berkeley 4, Cal.) June, 1961, pp. 18- 
24. A study both of family relations as they 
once were and as they are now changing in 
Japan. 
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Public Relations 


PUBLIC RELATIONS. The International Ad- 
vertiser. July, 1961, pp. 35-37. The con- 
clusions of a panel led by Sylvan Barnet and 
Charles Allen on the role of public relations 
in international advertising. The discussion 
took place at the April, 1961 meetings of 
the International Advertising Association. 


THE UNITED STATES AND LATIN 
AMERICA. sy FRANK TANNENBAUM. Political 
Science Quarterly. June, 1961, pp. 161-180. 
The problems of communication and partner- 
ship between the U.S. and the Latin coun- 
tries are explored. The author feels that 
Americans have forgotten too easily what it 
is like to be an agricultural nation struggling 
toward industrialism, and the Latins have no 
idea of what the U.S. is really like today. 


OUR NATIONAL TALENT FOR OFFEND- 
ING PEOPLE. sy D. H. Rapier. Harper’s 
Magazine. Aug., 1961, pp. 63-70. An Ameri- 
can now resident in Honduras gives many 
examples of poor U.S. public and personal 
relations. He feels Americans underestimate 
the amount of anti-American feeling to their 
own peril. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FROM A 
LATIN AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN. sy 
Mario A. MERA. Export Trade. Sept. 4, 1961, 
p. 14+. A Uruguayan outlines a twelve point 
program for improving mutual understanding 
between Latin American countries and the 
U.S., particularly in the business area. 


WHAT LATIN AMERICANS THINK. Vision, 
Inc. (635 Madison Ave., N.Y., 22) May, 
1961, 15 p. $1.00. Expressions of opinion by 
a variety of leading Latin Americans on the 
problems of U.S.-Latin relations. 


REPLY TO INQUIRIES FROM LATIN 
AMERICA “MUY PRONTO”. sy Frank J. 
Tuomas. Industrial Marketing. July, 1961, p. 
87. A short essay criticizing U.S. companies 
for tardiness in replying to business inquiries 
from Latin America, thus losing business and 
causing international ill will. 


Law 


THE LEGAL KEY TO INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE AND INVESTMENT. Thomas E. 
Headrick, Graeme K. Howard, and Thomas 
Williams, eds. Intertrade (Box 931, New 
Haven, Conn.) 1961, $12.00. (Subsequent 
supplements of 25 pages will cost $1.25 each. ) 
More than 1400 articles and books written 
since 1945 are listed and annotated. They 
are arranged both topically and geographic- 
ally. Supplements will appear about every 6 
months. 


AN ENLIGHTENED LEGAL PERSPECTIVE 
ON FOREIGN BUSINESS OPERATIONS. sy 
AnpREwW W. Brarnerp. Export Trade. I: June 
5, 1961, pp. 7-8+; II: June 12, 1961, pp. 9— 


10+-; III: June 19, 1961, pp. 12-13; IV: 
June 26, 1961, pp. 7-9. Part I deals with the 
relationship of international law to laws gov- 
erning international commmerce and _ treats 
with concepts of national sovereignty; Part II 
discusses how the U.S. corporation operating 
in these countries is affected by these con- 
cepts; Part III discusses the importance of 
trademark and patent protection in foreign 
markets; Part IV takes up the taxation of 
foreign source income. 


TERRITORIAL SCOPE AND SITUS OF 
TRADEMARKS AND GOOD WILL. sy 
Water J. DERENBERG. Virginia Law Re- 
view. June, 1961, pp. 733-750. A study of 
the extent to which conflict of laws principles 
governing physical property should be held 
equally applicable to trademarks, patents, or 
copyrights. The particular problems added 
when the trademarks are in international use 
are the main focus of the article, Many cases. 
See p. 23. 


INTERNATIONAL MARKETS: TRADE- 
MARK PIRACY. spy ALEXANDER O. STANLEY. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Aug., 
1961, pp. 57-58. A discussion of forms of 
trademark and patent piracy that U.S. firms 
must guard against abroad and some sugges- 
tions on how to go about guarding trademarks 
and patents internationally. 


ACCESSION BY THE UNITED STATES TO 
THE UNITED NATIONS CONVENTION 
ON THE RECOGNITION AND ENFORCE- 
MENT OF FOREIGN ARBITRAL AWARDS. 
By Leonarp V. Quictey. The Yale Law 
Journal. June, 1961, pp. 1049-1082. Bilateral 
and multilateral approaches to international 
arbitration are described first. Then the pro- 
visions of the U.N. convention on the subject 
are reviewed, See p, 25. 


FOREIGN NATIONALIZATIONS. sy Mar- 
tin Domxke. The American Journal of Inter- 
national Law. July, 1961, pp. 585-616. An 
analysis of the concept of nationalization of 
foreign property and of the part compensation 
must play when nationalizations take place. 
See p. 15. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF STATES FOR IN- 
JURIES TO THE ECONOMIC INTERESTS 
OF ALIENS. sy Louis B. SOHN AND R. R. 
Baxter. The American Journal of Inter- 
national Law. July, 1961, pp. 545-584, Many 
ways in which countries must and do take 
responsibility for protecting aliens against 
both physical and legal injury are cited. 


THE UNITED STATES-RUMANIAN 
CLAIMS SETTLEMENT AGREEMENT OF 
MARCH 30, 1960. ny Grorce A. CuristTEN- 
son. The American Journal of International 
Law. July, 1961, pp. 617-636. A study of 
treaty claims, nationalization claims, and 
claims arising out of certain matured contract 
obligations in which U.S. citizens or 
panies sued Rumanians, 


com- 
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ECONOMIC 
MENTS: PART II. py Cecm J. O-MstTeap. 
California Law Review. Aug., 1961, pp. 504- 
516. A review of means of protecting private 
investments including foreign in underdevel- 
oped areas. Part I of this article appeared in 
California Law Review, Aug., 1960. 


DEVELOPMENT AGREE- 


INTERNATIONAL ANTITRUST LAND- 
MARKS: CONSENT DECREES IN THE 
OIL CARTEL CASE. sy James T. Haicur. 
International and Comparative Law Bulletin. 
May, 1961, pp. 26-30. An analysis of the 
consent decrees against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) and Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion which in 1960 resulted in international 
as well as domestic changes in the companies. 


THE APPLICATION OF THE U.S. ANTI- 
TRUST LAWS TO THE EUROPEAN COM- 
MUNITY. sy Jernrotp G. Van Cise. The 
Antitrust Bulletin. Mar.-Apr., 1961, pp. 145- 
171. A clear point by point description of 
what is and is not illegal in distribution, 
licensing, and investing situations. Many cases 
cited. See p. 7. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES AND COM- 
MERCIAL POLICY IN THE COMMON 
MARKET. sy AKE HotMsenc. Skandinaviska 
Banken Quarterly Review. Apr., 1961, pp. 39- 
45. The need for anti-trust legislation in the 
Common Market countries—and in the area 
as a whole—is described. Provisions already 
in effect in Germany and Scandinavia are 
spelled out. 


MONOPOLY LEGISLATION IN SWEDEN. 
BY THORSTEN OpueE. Cartel. July, 1961, pp. 
82-93+. A description and interpretation of 
the laws as they have developed since 1911. 


COMPANY LAW IN INDIA. sy Dovucras 
Garsutt. The Accountant, July 8, 1961, pp. 
33-36. A description of the law passed in 
1959 with emphasis on accounting provisions: 
government audits, remuneration of directors, 
published accounts, depreciation, etc. 


Finance, Accounting, 
& Taxation 


SOURCES AND METHODS OF INTER- 
NATIONAL FINANCING: PRACTICAL 
GUIDES FOR U.S. INVESTORS AND 
TRADERS. N.Y. (1515 Broadway): The 
American Management Association, 1961, 176 
p. paper. $4.50; $3.00 to A.M.A. members. 
Divided into four parts, this study covers gen- 
eral information of international financing and 
U.S. direct investment abroad; describes the 
functions of each of several international and 
national agencies providing money for invest- 
ment abroad; the role of private enterprise in 
financing; and a case study of a U.S. subsidi- 
ary operation in Mexico and its financial back- 
ground. See p. 35. 





HOW TO FINANCE A NEW FACTORY IN 
A DEVELOPING REGION OF FRANCE. 
Commerce in France. I: June 15, 1961, pp. 
20-21; Il: July 15, 1961, p. 34. A description 
of the part played by the new Regional De- 
velopment Associations in France. 


THE MACMILLAN GAP—THIRTY YEARS 
AFTER. sy JaMes Bares. The Banker. July, 
1961, pp. 470-479. The problems of small 
and medium British companies in raising 
money are analyzed as are government at- 
tempts to overcome these problems. 


INVESTORS FIND “ORO” IN SPAIN. Busi- 
ness Week. Aug. 12, 1961, pp. 93-94. A re- 
port on Spain as the latest favorite in the 
market for bank and industrial securities. 


EVERY MAN AN INVESTOR. sy HAnro._p 
Wincott. The Accountant. May 27, 1961, pp. 
656-660. A commentary on broadening British 
stock ownership, including investment clubs, 
trusts, etc, 


PURCHASING LAND IN EUROPE AS AN 
INFLATION-HEDGE. sy Rocer W. Basson. 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
May 25, 1961, p. 21. Recommendations on 
what countries to buy in and how to do it. 


ACCOUNTING MANUAL FOR EXPORT- 
IMPORT COMPANIES. sy Jack GOLDNER. 
Albany: Matthew Bender, 1959, 49 p. $5.00. 
A how to book with 10 illustrated forms. 


SIZING UP THE COSTS OF RESEARCH 
AND ENGINEERING ABROAD. sy Joun B. 
BENNET. The Management Review. June, 
1961, pp. 49-55. The International Telephone 
& Telegraph engineering manager for Europe 
outlines a system for developing useful cost 
comparisons. See p. 17. 


ACCOUNTING FOR INFLATION ABROAD. 
BY JaMes H. MaAcNert. The Journal of Ac- 
countancy. Aug., 1961, pp. 67-73. Through 
specific examples, the author shows how price- 
level adjustments in corporate accounts in 12 
countries which have sanctioned such methods 
to offset the effects of inflation are handled 
in financial statements. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY ISSUE. The 
Canadian Chartered Accountant. July, 1961, 
88 p. A collection of articles covering the 
past 50 years in Canadian accounting. Among 
others: ““The Accountant’s Role in Interpreting 
the Profit Motive’; “Service to Government 
by the Accounting Profession”; ““The Account- 
ant in Management”; “Training for a Career 
in Accountancy”; “Developments in Audit- 
ing’; “Taxation and the Practising Account- 
ant”; “The Accountant in Public Practice’’; 
“Afanagement Consulting—A Growing Field’’. 


ASPECTS OF AUDIT CONTROL. sy Asox 
Cranpa. N.Y.: Asia Publishing House, 1960, 
80 p. $3.25. (dist. by Taplinger, N.Y.) The 
comptroller and auditor general of India de- 
scribes the role of audit control, especially 
as it has developed in India. 
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NEW TAX PROPOSALS DEFENDED BY 
ADMINISTRATION’S EXPERT. sy STANLEY 
S. Surrey. The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. June 1, 1961, p. 8+. Assistant Sec- 
retary of Treasury covers the whole Kennedy 
program including taxation of overseas re- 
tained earnings. 


“TAX HAVEN” LEGISLATION PROPOSED 
BY THE U.S. TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
BY REDINGTON Fiske. Export Trade. Aug. 14, 
1961, pp. 11-13. A summary of new tax 
proposals affecting income derived from U.S. 
controlled foreign corporations engaged in tax 
haven transactions. 


THE TREASURY PROPOSALS ON THE 
TAXATION OF FOREIGN INCOME. sy 
Hae Boccs. The Tax Executive. July, 1961, 
pp. 260-267. Congressman discusses and an- 
alyzes the government’s proposals on taxation 
of foreign income, both showing how the 
present position was arrived at and pointing 
out some weaknesses in that position. 


PROPOSED U.S. TAXATION OF FOREIGN 
INCOME. sy Pavut D. SEeGuHERs. International 
Trade Review. Aug., 1961, pp. 11-12+4-. The 
president of the Institute on U.S. Taxation of 
Foreign Income, Inc. describes present gov- 
ernment efforts to tax the profits of U.S. com- 
panies retained overseas and points out the 
errors into which the government is falling 
thereby. 


COMMENTARY ON THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S 1961 RECOMMENDATIONS ON 
TAX TREATMENT OF FOREIGN INCOME. 
By WALTER A. SLowinski. The Tax Execu- 
tive. July, 1961, pp. 268-278. A very critical 
appraisal, attacking the plans as unfair and 
also not in the economic interests of the 
country. 


TAXING U.S. INVESTMENTS ABROAD. 
Business and Economic Conditions. June, 
1961, pp. 67-71. A rather critical analysis of 
the Kennedy administration’s proposed tax 
program as it affects overseas business, 


U.S. TAX TREATMENT OF FOREIGN IN- 
COME. Commerce in France. June 15, 1961, 
pp. 43-45+-. The American Chamber of Com- 
merce in France states its opposition to the 
Kennedy administration’s proposals to elimin- 
ate tax deferral privileges for U.S. companies 
operating in developed countries and for in- 
dividual U.S. citizens working in the same 
countries, 


TREASURY TAX PROPOSALS. Business 
International, I: May 26, 1961, pp. 7-8; II: 
June 2, 1961, pp. 6-7; III: June 9, 1961, pp. 
1-3; IV: July 21, 1961, pp. 1-2; V: July 28, 
1961, pp. 6-7; VI: Aug. 4, 1961, pp. 7-8. 
Analyses of retained earnings and tax haven 
proposals. 


BEHIND THE OVERSEAS TAX PRO- 
POSALS. sy JoHN FAYERWEATHER. [Inter- 
national Trade Review. June, 1961, pp. 9- 
10+. A critical analysis of the Kennedy ad- 


ministration’s proposal to tax earnings held 


by U.S. subsidiaries 
haven countries, 


in developed and tax 


A MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT VIEWS 
U.S. CAPITAL OUTFLOW. sy Davm L. 
Nicotson. The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. July 22, 1961, pp. 20-21. A British 
consultant warns against tax changes which 
would reduce overseas investments which are 
one of our most dynamic forces. 


PROPOSED TREATMENT OF FOREIGN 
INCOME WOULD HURT LATIN AMER- 
ICA. By FEDERICO HUMBERTO, Jr. Export 
Trade, Aug. 21, 1961, pp. 10-11+. The presi- 
dent of Panama’s Chamber of Commerce pro- 
tests against proposed U.S. taxation of income 
retained by U.S. corporations abroad, saying 
that it would be an invasion of the sovereignty 
of the foreign countries and also would im- 
pede development in the areas needing de- 
velopment most. 


SOME ITEMS FOR CORRECTION. sy AL- 
BERT Gore. The Tax Executive. July, 1961, 
pp. 252-259. Senator from Tennessee ana- 
lyzes the administration’s tax proposals, in- 
cluding those affecting income earned abroad. 


GROSSING-UP FOREIGN DIVIDENDS. sy 
Leon O. Srock. Taxes, Aug., 1961, pp. 646- 
650. The author deplores not only the gov- 
ernment’s recent proposal to tax undistributed 
foreign earnings but also its “grossing up” 
proposal—that is, the requirement in certain 
instances of the payment of U.S. tax on a 
portion of the subsidiary’s earnings never re- 
ceived by the domestic parent company, He 
gives studies of what would happen in the 
cases of specific companies. 


THE UNITED STATES FOREIGN TAX 
CREDIT. wy Grorce NICHOLSON AND RICH- 
ARD Hoers. Canadian Tax Journal. July-Aug., 
1961, pp. 252-264. A description of U.S. 
policy on taxing income earned outside its 
borders, especially in cases where the in- 
come may be taxed by the host country and 
thus subject to double taxation. The use of 
the concept of foreign tax credit to solve 
this dilemma is described. Proposed U.S. legis- 
lation on foreign taxes analyzed. 


“ONE WORLD” CONCEPT V. DOUBLE 
ESTATE TAXES. spy H. WitiramM Catt- 
MANN. Taxes. July, 1961, pp. 613-616. A 
study of estate tax treaties between the U.S. 
and 12 other countries, showing that these 
treaties sometimes, but not always, prevent 
double taxation, Some attention is also given 
to countries with which the U.S. has no 
treaties. 


THE FOREIGN TAX CREDIT. sy RicuHarp 
M. E1cner. Taxes. Sept., 1961, pp. 724-736. 
A study of a U.S. tax decision on the case 
of the Steel Improvement and Forge Company 
which owned all the stock in a Canadian cor- 
poration. This case is significant for other 
corporations because of its bearing on the 
foreign tax credit mechanism. 
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TAX ASPECTS OF CUBAN EXPROPRIA- 
TIONS. spy Witu1am A, Patty. Tax Law 


Review, May, 1961, pp. 415-439. A study 
of how companies suffering Cuban expropria- 
tions are treated under U.S. tax laws. The 
author urges some changes in the laws to 
permit more realistic handling of expropria- 
tion losses in the future, 


THE COSTS OF TAX COMPLIANCE. sy 
Marion H. BrypDeNn. Toronto: Canadian Tax 
Foundation, 1961, 38 p. $1.00. A survey of 
the costs to corporations in Canada of pay- 
ing and collecting taxes for all levels of 
government as distinct from the payment 
of the taxes themselves. 


NEW REPORTING REQUIREMENTS ON 
FOREIGN SUBSIDIARY OPERATIONS OF 
DOMESTIC COMPANIES. sy Burron W. 
Kanter. Taxes. July, 1961, pp. 600-612. Not 
a discussion of the proposed tax laws but 
a description of new regulations in reporting 
the profits of international corporations under 
the present tax laws. 


CAPITAL COST ALLOWANCES IN CAN- 
ADA. sy Stuart M. Horton. The Tax 
Executive. July, 1961, pp. 279-286. A study 
of depreciation allowances in Canada. 


REGIONAL INCENTIVES TO ASSIST 
CANADIAN INDUSTRY. sy F. H. Fonts. 
Canadian Tax Journal, May-June, 1961, pp. 
218-223. A description of the financial assist- 
ance offered by Canadian federal and pro- 
vincial governments to encourage industry to 
locate in particular parts of the country. 


CORPORATE MANAGEMENT CONFER- 
ENCE, Canadian Tax Foundation (154 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto 1) 1961, 85 p. paper. 
$2.00 single copy. The papers given at the 
May, 1961 conference include: ‘Corporate 
Residence as a Tax Factor” in which U.K., 
U.S. and Canadian law and custom are de- 
scribed; “Twelve Years of Capital Cost Allow- 
ance” in which revisions in the Canadian 
corporate income tax law are discussed; and 
“The Ontario Retail Sales Tax.” 


CURACAO ORGANIZATIONS. sy Franz M. 
Joserpu AND RicnHarp U. Koppen. Taxes. 
June, 1961, pp. 485-507. Two New York at- 
torneys give the main tax provisions in Cur- 
acao affecting foreign individuals and cor- 
porations and show some ways in which these 
laws can help or hinder companies set up 
there. 


PUERTO RICAN TRUSTS AS A MEANS 
OF DISTRIBUTING INCOME REALIZED 
IN PUERTO RICO TAX-FREE TO UNITED 
STATES CITIZENS NOT BONA FIDE 
RESIDENTS OF PUERTO RICO. sy Joseru 
A. Novak. Tax Law Review. May, 1961, pp. 
485-510. A description in detail of a sort 
of personal tax haven arrangement. 


COMMON MARKET REGIONAL INCEN- 
TIVES. sy Geratp E. Hoy. Canadian Tax 
Journal. May-June, 1961, pp. 207-214. A 





study of tax incentives in each of the EEC 
countries which are granted in order to stimu- 
late the more beckward areas of each country. 


CORPORATE INCOME TAX BURDEN IN 
EUROPE. sy Jacques Barseavu. Canadian 
Tax Journal. July-Aug., 1961, pp. 297-306. 
A study of the effective income tax burden 
imposed solely on corporations in seven Euro- 
pean countries. 


AUSTRIA’S ANSWER TO INFLATIONARY 
PROFITS AND TAXATION. sy Feuix Kot- 
LARItscH. The Accounting Review. July, 
1961, pp. 439-445. The author explains how 
sweeping changes in accounting for income 
tax purposes helped stabilize the Austrian 
economy during its period of extreme post 
World War II inflation. 


U.S. PARENTS OF GERMAN SUBSIDI- 
ARIES MAY PAY MORE WITHHOLDING 
TAX UNDER A REVISED TAX TREATY. 
BY JAKoB Srrosi. Commerce in Germany. 
May 1, 1961, p. 9+-. A description of a partial 
revision of the German-U.S. Tax Treaty soon 
to be discussed in Bonn, 


THE RETAIL SALES TAX IN SWEDEN. 
BY MARTIN Norn. National Tax Journal. June, 
1961, pp. 174-181. A detailed description. 


“NECESSITY” AND EXPENSE ACCOUNTS. 
The Banker. Aug., 1961, pp. 548-549. A re- 
view of the question of what is and what 
is not a legitimate expense for British income 
tax purposes, 


TAXATION IN LAOS: POLICIES FOR A 
NEW COUNTRY WITH AN UNDEVEL- 
OPED ECOOMY. sy Nem. H. Jacosy. Na- 
tional Tax Journal. June, 1961, pp. 145-162. 
A detailed study, 


TAXPAYERS AND THE REVENUE. sy A. 
W. Newson. The Accountant. July 22, 1961, 
pp. 98-101. A discussion of points of friction 
between companies and U.K. tax officials 
citing cases of unjustified government 
harrassment, 


INCOME TAXATION IN THE FEDERA- 
TION OF MALAYA. By Mitton C. Taytor. 
National Tax Journal. June, 1961, 198-204. 
Both the characteristics of the tax and the 
administration of it are described. 


Banking & Insurance 


CENTRAL BANKING CO-OPERATION. 
Barclays Bank Review. May, 1961, pp. 26-29. 
A history of cooperation between the central 
banks of various countries. 


DOLLARS—HARD, SOFT, AND EURO. sy 
C. Gorvon Tetuer. The Banker. June, 1961, 
pp. 395-404. A description of the huge inter- 
national traffic in money and an explanation 
of where and how these dealings take place. 
See p. 13. 
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HOW CHARTERED BANKS HELP THE 
EXPORTER. sy H. Duke Scorr. Foreign 
Trade. June 8, 1961, pp. 9-10. The general 
manager of the Export Finance Corporation 
of Canada Ltd. discusses ways in which the 
bank manager and the international depart- 
ment at the head office can advise and assist 
the foreign trader. 


PERSONAL SAVINGS IN LATIN AMERICA. 
By Ropert Cutter. Foreign Service Journal. 
July, 1961, pp. 22-23. A study of personal 
saving patterns in Latin America compared 
with those in the U.S. in the early days of 
savings banks. The different types of banks 
and programs in use in Latin America are 
described. 


FROM DECARTELIZATION TO REVIVAL 
OF WEST GERMANY’S BRANCH-BANK- 
ING. sy ADOLPHE E. GRUNEWALD. The Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle. July 27, 
1961, p. 1+. A detailed description of the 
break-up and subsequent re-concentration of 
the three principal banks. 


SWISS BANKERS ALWAYS FIND A WAY. 
International Management Digest. July, 1961, 
pp. 18-19. The problems of Swiss bankers in 
finding good places for investment are 
analyzed. 


LONDON’S MERCHANT BANKS BRIGHT- 
EN UP. Business Week. Aug. 26, 1961, pp. 
60-64. A description of the work of Britain’s 
merchant bankers. 


MERCHANT BANKERS AT WORK. The 
Director. June, 1961, pp. 489-491. A descrip- 
tion of the new, public role of Britain’s mer- 
chant bankers. 


OPERATIONS OF THE RESERVE BANK 
OF INDIA. sy NAuINKUMAR I. ALMAULA, 
N.Y.: Taplinger, 1961, 211 p. $5.00 A his- 
tory (covering the years 1935-1954) of the 
banking system of India. 


DISMANTLING JAPAN’S TWO-TIER 
ECONOMY. sy M. H. Fisner. The Banker. 
July, 1961, pp. 486-491. Japan’s efforts to 
stabilize her economy and the role of banks 
in those efforts are described. 


INSURING FOREIGN ASSETS. Business In- 
ternational. June 16, 1961, pp. 5-6. A survey 
of practices in insurance of foreign property. 


INSURANCE OF FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
BY AMERICAN CORPORATIONS. sy Ern- 
Est L. Ciarke. The National Insurance Buyer. 
July, 1961, p. 12+. A consultant outlines the 
methods and facilities used today. 


THE VITAL ROLE OF INSURANCE IN 
FOREIGN TRADE AND INVESTMENT. sy 
G. Ewart Tuomson. Export Trade, Aug. 28, 
1961, p. 12+. A description of both marine 
and non-marine insurance. 


THE NEW EXPORTER—AND MARINE IN- 
SURANCE. sy WiLu1AM Mack. International 
Trade Review. Aug., 1961, pp. 13-14+. A 


practical how-to type article on what marine 
insurance is available to the exporter and 
how to determine the amount, type, and cost 
of insurance needed as well as how to pick 
a good company. 


MAJOR FOREIGN PROPERTY AND CASU- 
ALTY MARKETS. sy Harrincron PuTNAM. 
The National Insurance Buyer. May, 1961, 
p. 10+. A detailed description of differences 
in workman’s compensation, property, and 
casualty insurance policies in countries around 
the world, 


BRITISH INSURANCE. The Economist. July 
22, 1961, pp. 381-398. A survey of invest- 
ment policies, underwriting results, pensions 
and other aspects. 


Economic Relations 
World Trade 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 1959. Geneva: 
The Contracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ments on Tariffs and Trade, 1960. 190 p. 
$2.00. A statistical analysis of the flow of 
manufactured goods between industrial and 
non-industrial areas and of world commodity 
prices, 


WORLD TRADE FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
ALL. sy LutHer H. Hopces. The Rotarian. 
Sept., 1961, pp. 12-13. The U. S. Secretary 
of Commerce discusses ways of increasing 
U.S. trade abroad and also urges more for- 
eign investment in plants in the U.S. 


RELATIVE GROWTH OF EXPORTS OF 


MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL 
COUNTRIES. sy ANNE Romanis. Staff 


Papers. May, 1961, pp. 241-273. Export per- 
formance of the U.S. is compared with that 
of several other countries in several different 
product fields. i ; 


AMERICAN EXPORTS DURING BUSINESS 
CYCLES, 1879-1958. N.Y.: National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1961, 92 p. $1.00. A 
study showing that export rises have not 
always coincided with business prosperity in 
the U.S. 


NEEDED A DECLARATION OF INTER- 
DEPENDENCE. sy Henry G. Ausrey. Chal- 
lenge. June, 1961, pp. 39-42. A progress re- 
port on how far the U.S. has already gone 
in becoming more interdependent economically 
with other countries and a statement of how 
much farther the country must go as well 


as some recommendations on how to go 
about it. 
FOREIGN INDUSTRY AND THE CON- 


NECTICUT ECONOMY. sy FRANKLIN Far- 
REL, 3np. Connecticut Industry. Aug., 1961, 
pp. 10-11+-. The president of Farrel-Birming- 
ham Company discusses ways in which Euro- 
pean competition is almost too much for U.S. 
industry and suggests narrowing the gap in 
labor costs, greater cooperation between labor 
and management in the U.S. to increase 
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efficiency, and quality to a competitive level, 
and U.S. government aid in the way of easier 
taxes and antitrust laws. 


INTERNATIONAL WAGE  DIFFEREN- 
TIALS AND OUR COMPETITIVE TRADE 
DILEMMA. sy Joun A. BExKKER. Export 
Trade. 1: May 29, 1961, pp. 10-12+; II: 
June 5, 1961, pp. 10-11. The director of 
research for Reuter & Bragdon, Inc. shows 
that high U.S. wage costs are only part of 
the picture in our world trade position. He 
suggests ways of overcoming some problems. 


LABOR COSTS AND INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE. sy N. Arnotp TOLLES AND BETTI! 
C. GotpwassEeR. Washington: Committee for 
a National Trade Policy, 1961, 43 p. paper. 
Free. A study of labor costs in the U.S. and 
abroad, including unit product costs, basic 
wages, and fringe benefits. 


NEED WE FEAR JAPANESE COMPETI- 
TION? sy Stewart H. Reworpr. Business 
Horizons. Summer, 1961, pp. 27-34. The au- 
thor, a professor of marketing at U. of Michi- 
gan, regards Japanese competition as growing 
rapidly but as a healthy factor in the world 
and for the U.S, in particular. 


THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY’S EXPORT 
AND IMPORT PROSPECTS. sy Ina T. Ex- 
Lis. The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
June 22, 1961, p. 19. A Du Pont economist 
concludes that the future of our presently 
favorable chemical trade is good if we main- 
tain competitive prices and growth. 


INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS IN CANADIAN- 
AMERICAN RELATIONS. By _ BERNARD 
GoopMan. Detroit: Wayne State U. Press, 
1961, 217 p. $7.00. A consideration of the 
amount and kind of trade between U.S. and 
Canada in industrial goods. 


1961 REPORT ON CANADA-WEST INDIES 
TRADE AND TRAVEL. The Monetary Times. 
July, 1961, 30-90. A pot pourri of articles 
including: “Trade Opportunities in the West 
Indies”; “Survey of Trade and Travel, Can- 
ada-West Indies Federation”; “Incentives 
Widen Opportunities for Investment in Bar- 
bados”; ‘‘Ten-Point Program Devised to 
Industrialize West Indies” and many others. 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR REQUIREMENTS 
FOR CANADA’S FOREIGN TRADE. sy 
Donatp F. Want. The Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science. Aug., 1961, 
pp. 349-358. A review of U.S. foreign trade 
factor requirements and also of the factor 
requirements for Canada’s foreign trade. 


BRITAIN’S EXPORT TRADE WITH 
CANADA. sy G. L. Reusper. Toronto: U. of 
Toronto Press, 1960, 147 p. $3.50. No. 12 
in the “Canadian Studies in Economics” series. 


CENTRAL AMERICA’S POST-WAR EX- 
PORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. Eco- 
nomic Bulletin of Latin America, Oct., 1960, 
pp. 24-36. A detailed statistical analysis. 


OUTSTANDING ASPECTS OF MEXICO’S 
FOREIGN TRADE. Review of the Economic 
Situation of Mexico. June, 1961, pp. 6-8. 
Figures and analysis going back to 1954. 


PATTERNS OF BUSINESS BETWEEN THE 
U.S. AND GERMANY IN 1960. German 
American Trade News. July, 1961, pp. 11-16. 
A survey of trade between U.S. and Germany 
and of U.S. investments in Germany (and 
to a much lesser extent of German invest- 
ment in the U.S.) 


ISRAEL’S LINKS WITH AFRICA. The Is- 
rael Export and Trade Journal. June, 1961, 
full issue. Israel’s trade, aid, and investment 
relations with the new African nations are 
described, 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ASPECTS OF 
INDIAN BURLAP. sy Geornce K. CuHacko. 
N.Y.: Bookman, 1961, 226 p. $10.00. An 
econometric study of the international jute 
trade. 


IMPERATIVE NEED TO RESHAPE FREE 
WORLD INTO REAL ECONOMIC FORUM. 
BY WALTER HALustEIn. The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. June 22, 1961, p. 1+. 
The president of EEC warns of the need to 
create a real western economic alliance to 
counter the Communist COMECON. 


COMMON MARKETS DO NOT COME 
EASILY. International Management Digest. 
Aug., 1961, p. 15. A report on progress in 
the Latin American Common Market and in 
the Middle East where first steps are being 
taken. 


LATIN AMERICA’S FREE TRADE AREA. 
By L. H. Brown. Foreign Trade. June 3, 
1961, pp. 22-23. Membership, objectives, and 
organization are described. 


LATIN AMERICAN FREE TRADE ASSO- 
CIATION NOW IN OPERATION. sy A. J. 
Porrter. Foreign Commerce Weekly. July 10, 
1961, p. 25+. A progress report on LAFTA. 


THE NEW EUROPEAN MARKET: A 
GUIDE FOR AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN. 
The Chase Manhattan Bank (1 Chase Man- 
hattan Plaza, N.Y., 15) 1961, 51 p. Free. A 
description of EEC and EFTA and a discus- 
sion of the impact of these unions on U.S. 
exporters and how to do business in Western 
Europe. 


BUSINESS FIRMS BETWEEN THE TWO 
EUROPEAN TRADE BLOCS spy WitHetm 
Paves. Skandinaviska Banken Quarterly Re- 
view. Apr., 1961, pp. 46-54. The problems 
analyzed are those of business firms situated 
outside both EFTA and EEC and those situ- 
ated within one group while trading with 
the other, 


EUROPE’S YEAR OF PERIL. sy CLarENcE 
B. RANDALL. Dun’s Review and Modern In- 
dustry. Aug., 1961, pp. 32-34. A warning 
that if Europe does not solve its present po- 
litical and economic problems it will cease to 
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be the booming area it is today. The author 
feels it is of utmost importance that the 
Common Market idea be fully consummated. 


RAPID GROWTH OF COMMON MARKET 
SPURS IMPORT DEMAND. sy WALTER 
Bucupant. Foreign Commerce Weekly. July 
81, 1961, pp. 5-7-+. A report on how U.S. 
has benefited from greater exports to the 
Common Market countries since EEC was 
formed. 


THE “THIRD EUROPE” IS FAST TAKING 
SHAPE. International Management Digest. 
Aug., 1961, pp. 16-17. A discussion of the 
trend toward a union of EFTA and EEC 
with a possible Atlantic Union in the future. 
Some description is included of the present 
business boom in Europe. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET. sy 
Forrest L. Rocers. The Canadian Chartered 
Accountant. Sept., 1961, pp. 247-252. The 
first part is a description of EEC and how it 
works. The second is an analysis of how its 
development is already affecting Canadian 
trade and what the future will bring, especial- 
ly if Britain joins the bloc. 


THE COMMON MARKET FORGES AHEAD. 
Foreign Trade. July 1, 1961. pp. 5-49. Sev- 
eral articles on EFTA and EEC in general 
and on each of the countries involved. 
Canada’s trade relations with each country 
are explored. 


IRELAND FACES THE COMMON MAR- 
KET. sy Garret FitzcGeratp. The Banker. 
July, 1961, pp. 492-497. A discussion of 
whether Ireland may be expected to join 
either EFTA or EEC. 


THE COMMON MARKET FROM THE IN- 
SIDE, LOOKING OUT. The Director. July, 
1961, pp. 110-112. Chiefly a study of how 
the Common Market looks to West Germany. 


SHOULD U.K. JOIN EUROPEAN COM- 
MON MARKET. sy Pavut Cnisorm. The 
Monetary Times. Aug., 1961, pp. 18-20+. A 
round up of Canadian management opinion 
on a question that involves about $1 billion 
or more annually in Canadian trade. 


WHY BRITAIN CASTS ITS LOT WITH 
EUROPE. Business Week. Aug. 12, 1961, pp. 
56-68. The background to Britain’s decision 
to cut Commonwealth ties to join EEC is 
analyzed in some detail. 


COMMONWEALTH AND COMMON MAR- 
KET. The Banker. Aug., 1961, pp. 527-533. 
An analysis of the problems Britain faces in 
dealing with the Commonwealth if Britain 
is admitted to EEC. 


WHAT BRITAIN CAN BRING TO EUROPE. 
European-Atlantic Review. July-Aug., 1961, 
pp. 5-50. The whole issue is devoted to the 
subject of what Britain can do for the EEC 
and EFTA through wholehearted participa- 
tion. Subjects covered are: trade with the 


Commonwealth, scientific know-how, bank- 
ing methods, industrial talents, leadership in 
the insurance field, advanced steelmaking 
techniques, a new consumers’ market for 
Europe’s goods, a genius for political inven- 
tion, new design ideas, 


THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUN- 
ITY AND THE ASSOCIATED AFRICAN 
STATES. sy J. R. LamMsert. The World To- 
day. Aug., 1961, pp. 344-355. The difficult 
problems of working out the partnership and 
the steps taken so far are discussed. 


THE COMMON MARKET AND AFRICA. 
West Africa. Three articles: “The 6, the 
Seven and Africa”, May 27, 1961, p. 749; 
“The 6 and the 16’, July 8, 1961, p. 749; 
“What’s Wrong with the Common Market?” 
July 15, 1961, p. 763. Each gives a slightly 
different African view of the Common Market 
and of what Britain’s entry into it may mean 
to African nations. The last is a summary of 
a speech on the subject by Nkrumah of 
Ghana. 


REGIONAL TRADE COOPERATION. Eco- 
nomic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East. 
June, 1961, pp. 1-29. An exploratory study of 
the possibilities of organizing trade blocs such 
as EEC in Asia, Much space is devoted to 
an analysis of the workings of EEC. 


Investment 


THE WORLD BANK AND PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE. sy Bo Tuome. Skandinaviska 
Banken Quarterly Review. Apr., 1961, pp. 33- 
38. The extent to which World Bank loans 
have been made through private enterprises 
is described as is the part these loans have 
played in stimulating private investment 
abroad, 


THE WORLD BANK. sy E. C. Goutp. The 
Monetary Times. I: July, 1961, pp. 20-22. IT: 
Aug., 1961, pp. 21-23-+-. Part I deals princi- 
pally with the reasons for the formation of 
the World Bank and the nature of the loans 
it makes. Part II covers the qualifications for 
World Bank loans, its security financing, and 
the future demand for international develop- 
ment investment. 


THE EFFECT OF PUBLIC INVESTMENT 
POLICY IN SOME ECONOMICALLY DE- 
VELOPED COUNTRIES. psy S. PLease. 
International Labour Review. May, 1961, pp. 
436-459. The countries covered are Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Italy, 
Netherlands, Sweden, U.K. and U.S.A. 


FOREIGN ECONOMIES, US ECONOMY 
AND US INVESTORS—ALL 3 BENEFIT 
WHEN US INVESTS ABROAD. sy Joun E. 
Brent. Commerce in France. pp. 27-29. 
(Same article appears on p. 5 of Commerce 
in Germany. July 1, 1961) 
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INVESTMENT AND GROWTH IN MATURE 
ECONOMIES: THE CASE OF BELGIUM. 
BY ALEXANDRE LAMFALUsSy. N.Y.: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1961, 206 p. $7.50. An examina- 
tion of the relationship between economic 
growth and investment policies. 


QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS OF THE ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH OF NATIONS: VI. 
LONG-TERM TRENDS IN CAPITAL FOR- 
MATION PROPORTIONS. sy Simon Kvuz- 
NETS. Economic Development and Cultural 
Change. July, 1961 (Pt. Il) pp. 3-123. Long 
term trends in capital formation for about 12 
countries are analyzed in some detail. 


Economic Development 


and Aid 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT. by I. Z. Husain. Economic 
Review. June 7, 1961, pp. 27-30+. An analy- 
sis of the theory of comparative natural advan- 
tage between countries and of the thesis 
presented by some writers that agricultural 
countries such as India should remain agri- 
cultural or at least proceed toward indus- 
trialization slowly. 


THE ROLE OF AGRICULTURE AND IN- 
DUSTRY IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 
By V. S. MAHAJAN. Economic Review. May 
22, 1961, pp. 27-30. An attempt to assess 
the roles of agriculture and industry in eco- 
nomic development. The experiences of the 
U.S. and U.K. are related to those of less 
developed economies. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND PLAN- 
NING. Economic Development and Cultural 
Change. July, 1961 (Pt. I) pp. 561-598. A 
group of articles. Among others: “Optimum 
Tautness in Developmental Planning’ by 
Holland Hunter in which the degree of 
planning that is desirable is discussed; ‘‘City 
Size Distributions and Economic Develop- 
ment” by Brian J. L. Berry in which such 
factors as the influence of a primate city on 
development are discussed; and “Exchange 
Rate Policy and Economic Development” by 
Robert E. Baldwin. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. sy Apam- 
ANTIOS PEPELASIS, LEON MEARS AND IRMA 
ADELMAN. N.Y.: Harper, 1961, 620 p. $8.50. 
Case studies of 12 countries are included in 
this discussion of the problems of economic 
development. 


RISING EXPECTATIONS AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT. sy Artuur SMitutes. The 
Economic Journal. June, 1961, pp. 255-272. 
The author suggests, through a detailed eco- 
nomic analysis, that rather than emphasizing 
accumulation of capital and the use of more 
advanced technology, developing countries 
should place more importance on measures 
that aim directly at stimulating human beings 
to the exercise of increased effort and ingenuity. 


INFIRMITIES OF PER CAPITA NATIONAL 


INCOME ESTIMATES WHEN EMPLOYED 
TO COMPARE LEVELS OF LIVING BE- 


TWEEN DEVELOPED AND RETARDED 
AREAS. sy Harry Starx. Coral Gables 
(Fla.): U. of Miami Press, 1961, 32 p. paper. 
$1.75. 


TRADITION, VALUES, AND SOCIO-ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT. Ralph Braibanti 
and Joseph J. Spengler, eds. Durham (N.C.): 
Duke U. Press, 1961, 305 p. $6.00. A group 
of 9 papers on different problems of economic 
development, 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT WITH SUR- 
PLUS MANPOWER—POSSIBILITIES AND 
LIMITATIONS. sy A. C. Mrnocnwa. Eco- 
nomic Review. Apr. 7, 1961, pp. 31-34. A 
discussion of surplus manpower as one of a 
developing country’s forms of wealth. The 
problems in using this form of wealth are 
analyzed. 


CRITERIA FOR ALLOCATING INVEST- 
MENT RESOURCES AMONG VARIOUS 
FIELDS OF DEVELOPMENT IN UNDER- 
DEVELOPED ECONOMIES. Economic Bul- 
letin for Asia and the Far East. June, 1961, 
pp. 30-44. The first few pages are devoted 
to an analysis of the criteria, The rest of the 
article is an annotated bibliography of works 
on the subject. 


EXTERNAL FINANCING OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT: SOME GENERAL IM- 
PLICATIONS. sy SANTIKUMAR GHosH. Eco- 
nomic Review. May 22, 1961, pp. 23-24. An 
analysis of the best use of capital, food and 
other resources brought in from outside a 
country, 


THE EMERGING NATIONS: THEIR 
GROWTH AND UNITED STATES POLICY. 
Max F. Millikan, and Donald L. M. Blackner, 
eds. Boston: Little, Brown, 1961, 171 p. 
paper. $2.50. A group of papers on under- 
developed areas, social change and _ social 
policy. 


THE BACKWARD SOCIETY. sy RAYMOND 
Frost. N. Y.: St. Martin’s, 1961, 246 p. 
$5.00. A discussion of what economically less 
developed countries can do to help them- 
selves. 


COEXISTENCE: ECONOMIC CHALLENGE 
AND RESPONSE. sy Henry G. AUBREY AND 
Jorn DarMstApTerR. Washington: National 
Planning Association, 1961, $5.00. A discus- 
sion of the needs of the underdeveloped 
countries and of the part more industrialized 
countries in both East and West can play 
in helping the rising economies. 


POPULATION PRESSURE AND POLITI- 
CAL INDECISION. sy Jack Zuiotnick. For- 
eign Affairs. July, 1961, pp. 683-694. A dis- 
cussion of how exploding populations are 
slowing down economic progress in most parts 
of the world and a description of how vari- 
ous groups in governments and out have 
reacted in such countries as the U.S., China, 
and U.S.S.R. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF GOVERNMENT 
PAYMENTS TO LIMIT POPULATION: A 
COMMENT. sy Paut DEMeEny; and A RE- 
JOINDER TO COMMENTS ON THE 
SUPERIOR EFFECTIVENESS OF VASEC- 
TOMY-BONUS SCHEMES. psy STEPHEN 
Enxe. Economic Development and Cultural 
Change. July, 1961, pp. 641-647. Two articles 
on different means and aspects of population 
control. 


NEW TECHNOLOGIES FOR EMERGING 
ECONOMIES. sy Jack Baranson. Harvard 
Business Review. July-Aug., 1961, pp. 144- 
152. A staff research associate of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development urges that 
the West aid the developing economies 
through (1) relating their technological needs 
to the development most beneficial to each 
nation; (2) formulating economic and social 
needs in terms meaningful to design en- 
gineers; and (3) establishing public and 
private institutions (in U.S. and abroad) to 
carry out programs. 


THE ROLE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
IN FOREIGN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 
BY Prescott C. Crarts, Jn. Export Trade. 
Aug. 7, 1961, pp. 6-7+-. An assistant vice 
president of First National Bank of Boston 
discusses the problems U.S. business faces 
abroad in these uncertain times. He goes on 
to suggest closer cooperation between govern- 
ment and business in order to insure greater 
foreign economic development, 


THE PEACE BY INVESTMENT CORPORA- 
TION. sy BENJAMIN A. JAvits AND LEON H. 
KreysERLING. The International Committee 
for Peace by Investment. (1001 Conn. Ave. 
N.W., Washington 6); 1961, 63 p. paper. 50c 
(single copies) A discussion of the needs and 
problems of a world with underdeveloped na- 
tions and a proposal to solve some of these 
problems through a mammouth corporation 
intended to build people-to-people economic 
relations. See p. 35. 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD REVOLUTION. 
sy K. E. Boutpine. Think. July-Aug., 1961, 
pp. 27-29. A discussion of some of the dif- 
ferent types of revolutions and of the atti- 
tudes Americans may take toward them. The 
author shows how we can aid the more con- 
structive type of revolution such as that taking 
place in Puerto Rico while discouraging the 
more violent types. 


FOREIGN AID OFF TARGET. sy Joun C. 
Sparks. The Freeman. July, 1961, pp. 12-15. 
,A Canton, Ohio businessman feels that aid is 
misdirected and worse than wasted in most 
cases. He feels new nations must develop 
themselves as U.S. did. 


COUNTRY-LEVEL COORDINATION OF 
LENDING. sy RayMonp F. MIKESELL. Inter- 
national Development Review. June, 1961, 
pp. 31-34. Four appproaches to development 
financing and better ways of coordinating 
the use of this financing are suggested. 


THE CHANGING COURSE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSISTANCE. sy P. S. N. 
Prasap. International Development Review. 
June, 1961, pp. 18-20. A discussion of the 
need for more intelligent aid programs, espe- 
cially as more of the European nations be- 
come involved in giving aid. 


ECONOMIC AID TO UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES. sy F. BenuaM. N.Y.: Oxford, 
1961, 128 p. $2.00. Partly a summary of the 
main facts about economic aid and partly a 
discussion of some controversial questions such 
as whether the aiding countries should use 
aid to promote their own exports and how 
aid can be expected to affect the policies 
of the receiving country. 


INTERNATIONAL AID FOR UNDERDE- 
VELOPED COUNTRIES. sy P. N. Rosen- 
STEIN-RopANn. The Review of Economics and 
Statistics. May, 1961, pp. 107-138. The giving 
and receiving of aid on an international basis 
are described. The stages at which a country 
needs certain kinds of aid the described, and 
several countries are evaluated as to their 
present state of development. A great many 
statistics on population, productivity, invest- 
ments, savings, etc, 


THE FRENCH “PEACE CORPS”. France 
Actuelle, June 15, 1961, pp. 1-5. A descrip- 
tion of the work of Cotravaux (Co-work) an 
organization of young French people whose 
members volunteer for useful manual or social 
work at home and abroad. 


PEACE CORPS TRILOGY. International De- 
velopment Review. June, 1961, pp. 8-18. 
Henry S. Reuss, Harlan Cleveland, and Gor- 
don Boyce each bring a slightly differing 
viewpoint on the possibilities of the Peace 
Corps. 


JOINT RESPONSIBILITIES FOR LATIN 
AMERICAN PROGRESS. sy Raut Presiscu. 
Foreign Affairs. July, 1961, pp. 622-633. A 
discussion of what Latin America really needs 
in the way of economic development and 
also of how these needs can be realized 
effectively. 


CAN WE SLOW OUR LOSS OF LATIN 
AMERICA? sy Freperick B. Pike. Inter- 
American Economic Affairs. Summer, 1961, 
pp. 3-29. A Univ. of Notre Dame prof. says 
we must accept and work with revolution and 
centralized planning such as Mexico evolved 
in the 1930’s. 


SOCIALISM vs. FREE ENTERPRISE ECON- 
OMY IN LATIN AMERICA. sy G. C. Wiz- 
GAND. The Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle. Aug. 10, 1961, p. 3+. A prof. at South- 
ern Tllinois Univ, fears the ‘“‘Alliance for 
Progress” will scare away private investment 
which has provided 70% of capital for de- 
velopment to date. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN LATIN AMERI- 
CA TODAY. Latin American Highlights. No. 
2, 1961, pp. 3-32. A group of articles cover- 
ing Alianza Para Progreso, figures on popula- 
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tion and progress, Act of Bogota, Inflation and 
Growth, Trade and Commodity Problems, the 
Latin American Free Trade Association. Many 
figures throughout. 


KEEPING OUT THE REDS BY REVOLU- 
TION. Business Week. July 15, 1961, pp. 56- 
71. A description of the Kennedy administra- 
tion’s determination to stop the spread of 
chaos and communism in uncommitted coun- 
tres through aiding the revolution of rising 
expectations. Also an analysis of how U.S. 
business feels about this program, especially 
based on its experience in Latin America and 
some other areas. 


LATIN AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT, 1950-1960. Commercio Exterior. 
July, 1961, pp. 3-4+-. Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Mexico, Peru, and Venezuela are 
the countries covered. 


LET’S LISTEN TO LATIN AMERICA. By 
Cuartes H. SAvace, Jn. Harvard Business 
Review. July-Aug., 1961, pp. 103-109. An 
analysis of Latin American problems, par- 
ticularly of poverty, by an American living in 
Latin America, He suggests assistance to 
underdeveloped countries based on the de- 
velopment and teaching of better manage- 
ment skills throughout business, politics, so- 
cial welfare work, and all society. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT FOR LATIN 
AMERICA. Howard §. Ellis and Henry C. 
Wallich, eds. N.Y.: St. Martin’s, 1961, 478 
p. $10.00. A collection of scholarly and scien- 
tific papers presented at a conference of the 
International Economic Association. 


A PLAN FOR REVOLUTION IN LATIN 
AMERICA. sy Perer F. Drucker. Harper’s 
Magazine. July, 1961, pp. 31-38. A study of 
the problems being created and aggravated 
in Latin America with a new booming indus- 
trial economy growing at the side of the tra- 
ditional poverty of the masses and _ political 
corruption. The author analyzes the temper of 
the continent’s new leaders and suggests some 
ways in which sound reform programs can 
and should be brought about, partly with 
U.S. help. 


SOCIAL FACTORS IN ECONOMIC DE- 
VELOPMENT: THE ARGENTINE CASE. 
By Tomas R. Fitton, Cambridge (Mass.): 
M.LT. Press, 1961, 118 p. $3.75. An analysis 
of the economy and social changes in Argen- 
tina during and since Peron. 


CHILE’S GROWTH PLAN MAY BE THE 
MODEL. Business Week. July, 19, 1961, pp. 
83-84. A description of Chile’s $10-billion, 
10-year economic development plan. 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
VENEZUELA. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1961, 494 p. $8.50. A detailed study 
of the strengths and weaknesses of the Vene- 
zuelan economy and recommendations for 
future action, The report was prepared by 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development at the request of the govern- 
ment of Venezuela. 





HOUSE WITHOUT A ROOF. sy Maurice 
Hinpus. N.Y.: Doubleday, 1961, 562 p. 
$6.95. The author poses the question of 
whether the West can win out in the race 
for leadership of the peasant revolution which 
he feels will determine the fate of the world. 
His conclusion, following an on the spot study 
of the Russian peasantry is that the USSR 
is far ahead of the West in using and in- 
spiring this important group. 


THE TEACHER THE AMERICANS SENT. 
bY PeGGy AND Prerre Streit. The New York 
Times Magazine. Sept. 3, 1961, p. 54. A suc- 
cess story about an Iranian woman, trained 
by Americans, who is doing educational and 
social work in an Iranian village. 


OUR INDUSTRIAL POLICY AND PRO- 
GRAMMES. sy MANuBHAI SHAH. Economic 
Review. May 22, 1961, pp. 11-16. The In- 
dian union minister of industry gives a pro- 
gress report on his country’s industrial de- 
velopment and shows some ways in which 
government planning has aided this develop- 
ment. He also discusses the problems of ever 
increasing bigness in industry, 


SOME ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
BHAKRA NANGAL PROJECT. sy K. N. Ray. 
Bombay and London: Asia Publishing House, 
1960, 140 p. 28 s. A study of the investment 
project which is resulting in the highest dam 
in the world and numerous related power and 
irrigation projects. Included is a history of 
the technical aspects of the project since its 
inception in 1947 and a study of labor use 
and behavior on the project. 


THE SWING OF THE HOE: RETOOLING 
BEGINS IN THE INDONESIAN ECONOMY. 
BY Bruce BLAssBURNER AND KENNETH D. 
Tuomas, Asian Survey. (2234 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley, Cal.) June, 1961, pp. 3-12. A re- 
port on and analysis of Indonesia’s economic 
development plans. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT —THE 
SPECIAL CASE OF TAIWAN. The Morgan 
Guaranty Survey. June, 1961, pp. 6-8. The 
case of a country in which the development 
emphasis is on increasing food supply and 
consumer goods, rather than large scale in- 
dustrial growth. 


Trade Restrictions 


THE GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TAR- 
IFFS AND TRADE. sy Honore M. CatupaAt. 
Department of State Bulletin. I: June 26, 
1961, pp. 1010-1020; II: July 3, 1961, pp. 
35-42. A detailed explanation in layman’s 
language of GATT. 


EROSION OF AN IDEAL: LABOR AND 
FREE TRADE. sy Pumip Tart. Challenge. 
July, 1961, pp. 40-42. A history of the atti- 
tudes of U.S. labor unions toward tariffs and 
an analysis of how the liberal attitude is 
weakening under the impact of today’s com- 
petition from overseas. 
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ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE TARIFF. 
BY Rosert D. Lerrer. The Southern Eco- 
nomic Journal. July, 1961, pp. 55-65. A study 
of the diverse and conflicting pressures to 
which U.S, labor has been exposed in de- 
veloping its attitudes toward tariffs over the 
years. The author reports that generally speak- 
ing labor unions have been more often against 
than for high tariffs. 


THE NET EFFECTS OF TARIFFS AND 
TRADE ON JOBS. sy KENNETH F. THORN- 
BuRY. Western Business Review, May, 1961, 
pp. 5-10. A straightforward statement of the 
benefits to labor from exports and overall 
economic gains of trade with endorsement 
of measures to help labor hurt by imports. 


EFFECT OF TARIFF CHANGES ON IM- 
PORTS. sy Morpecuar E. Krermin. The 
American Economic Review. June, 1961, pp. 
810-324. A study of changing import levels 
in relation to changing tariff levels over the 
past 25 years, 


NEEDED—A TRADE POLICY FOR THE 
60’s. py Witt1aM A. Dymsza. International 
Trade Review. June, 1961, pp. 13-14+. The 
author urges U.S. business to solve its own 
trade problems overseas through such meas- 
ures as better product adaptation, getting 
more small and middle sized companies to 
export, etc. 


THE ESCAPE CLAUSE VERSUS A TRADE 
ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM. By MorpeEcnHar 
E. Krerin. Business Topics. Summer, 1961, 
pp 59-64. A review of the nature of the 
escape clause in U.S. trade agreements 
program, 


PROBLEMS OF CANADIAN NATIONAL- 
ISM. ry Harry G. Jounson. International 
Journal. Summer, 1961, pp. 239-249. A Ca- 
nadian discusses the rise of narrow nationalism 
in Canada, particularly as expressed in anti- 
Americanism, and criticizes the attitudes of 
his fellow countrymen severely. He particu- 
larly opposes the imposition of higher tariffs 
and other regulations to keep out U.S. in- 
dustry and products, 


IS IT TIME TO END PROTECTION? The 
Director. July, 1961, pp. 82-87. A _ history 
of the British tariff structure and a study of 
how it works today as well as an analysis of 
whether protection should be cut down or 
perhaps eliminated completely. 


Communist Economic 
Relations 


HOW RED CHINA COURTS JAPAN. sy 
Sot Sanpvers. Think. Sept., 1961, pp. 17- 
19. A study of the close emotional and (form- 
er) economic ties between the two countries 
and of the success Red China may have in 
breaking the new ties between Japan and 
the West. 





IS INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM WIN- 
NIG? The Annals. July, 1961, 162 p. (Almost 
whole issue) A group of articles on the sub- 
ject. “Soviet-American Economic Competi- 
tion in Uncommitted Countries” by Clarence 
B. Randall and “The United States Foreign 
Aid Program: An Appraisal” by Henry §S. 
Reuss are two of the articles. Others are 


grouped under the headings:: Cohesiveness 
and internal strength; Western military 
Strength and_ security; The uncommitted 


countries; The United Nations; United States 
world policy. 


THE REAL NATURE OF THE SOVIET 
CHALLENGE. sy MarsHaLtt D. SHULMAN. 
The New York Times Magazine. July 16, 1961, 
p. 5+. A study of the dynamism that gives 
Soviet efforts to dominate the world a peculiar 
power and some analysis of what the West 
must do to combat this force. 


REDS USE TRADE TO SPLIT WEST. Na- 
tion’s Business. July, 1961, pp. 38-39+. A 
study of the Soviet economic offensive and 
af some of the reasoning behind it. 


Monetary Affairs 


THE DISCIPLINE OF THE BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS. The Journal of Finance. May, 
1961, pp. 157-201. A group of papers: ‘“‘Post- 
war Experience in Europe” by Ralph C. 
Wood; “Monetary Stabilization in Latin 
America” by Robert T. Alemann; “United 
States Experience” by Frank A. Southard, 
Jr.; plus comments and discussion, 


FLEXIBLE EXCHANGE RATES: THEORY 
AND CONTROVERSY. sy Econ SoHMEN. 
Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 1961, 173 p. 
$5.00. An analysis of what exchange rate 
pegging is and a discussion of its rightness 
or wrongness, 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OR MONE- 
TARY STABILITY: THE FALSE DILEM- 
MA. By PavuLt Presiscu. Economic Bulletin 
for Latin America. Mar., 1961, pp. 1-25. A 
leading economist presents a detailed analysis, 
contending that monetary stability is com- 
patible with economic development. 


PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC INSTABILITY 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES. American Eco- 
nomic Review. May, 1961, pp. 378-416. 
Three articles, one on post war stability 


problems in Scandinavian countries by Erik 
Lundberg; one on the same subject in Italy 
by George Hildebrand, one on the same in 
Japan by Shigeto Tsuru. Discussion follows. 
These papers were given at a meeting of 
the American Economic Association, Dec., 
1960. 

MONEY SUPPLY AND IMPORTS. sy J. 
Marcus FLEMING AND LORETTE BOorsson- 
NEAULT, Staff Papers. May, 1961, pp. 227- 
240. A very technical discussion in which 
there is an attempt to systematize the re- 
lationship between money supply and im- 
ports. Figures are given on about 35 countries. 
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THE PROBLEM OF 
ECONOMIC IMBALANCE, sy GrorcEe W. 
BALL. Department of State Bulletin. July 17, 


INTERNATIONAL 


1961, pp. 121-124. Undersecretary of State 
for economic affairs gives official views on 
monetary relations including O.E.C.D., I.M.F., 
and commercial policy. 


RECIPES FOR FEWER PANICS. The 
Banker. June, 1961, pp. 383-390. A discus- 
sion of international monetary problems and 
of IMF’s ability to mitigate these problems. 
The Bernstein, the Triffin, and the Stamp 
plans for dealing with international financial 
crises are summarized and analyzed. 


PROFESSOR TRIFFIN ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LIQUIDITY AND THE ROLE OF 
THE FUND. sy Oscar L. ALTMAN. Staff 
Papers. May, 1961, pp. 151-191. An analysis 
of Triffn’s monetary theories, followed by a 
short brief for the defense by Prof. Triffin 
himself, 


AN EXCHANGE-MARKET ANALYSIS OF 
THE U.S. BALANCE OF PAYMENTS. sy 
Water R. GaArpner. Staff Papers. May, 
1961, pp. 195-211. The author shows how 
security purchases by foreigners may or may 
not be recorded as part of the inflow-outflow 
of dollars, He suggests some ways in which 
such factors confuse the picture of what the 
balance of payments problem actually is and 
discusses how the U.S. may maintain a bet- 
ter balance of payments. 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES: PROBLEMS AND PROS- 
PECTS. American Economic Review. May, 
1961, pp. 417-455. Three papers given at 
the Dec., 1960 meeting of the American 
Economic Association, They are: “Disturb- 
ances and Adjustments in Recent U.S. Bal- 
ance-of-Payments Experience’ by Hal B. 
Lary; “Unbalanced International Accounts: 
Diagnosis and Therapy” by J. Herbert Furth; 
and “The Adequacy of United States Gold 
Reserves” by Edward M. Bernstein. Discus- 
sion follows. 


WORLD COMPETITION AND THE AMER- 
ICAN ECONOMY. sy Artuur F. Burns. 
Vital Speeches of the Day. July 15, 1961, 
pp. 582-585. An analysis of the U.S. balance 
of payments problem by the president of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRAVEL AND 
THE GOLD CRISIS. sy Joserpn Tavanico. 
Quarterly Review of Economics and Business. 
May, 1961, pp. 107-112. A study both of 
U.S. travel abroad and of travel by foreign- 
ers in the U.S. The relationship between the 
expenditures of these groups and the current 
dollar problem is explored. 


A SOUND INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
SYSTEM. sy Prue Cortney. American Im- 
port and Export Bulletin. July, 1961, pp. 603- 
604+-. The president of Coty calls for a re- 
turn to the gold standard, an increase of 
the gold price to at least $70 per ounce, 
and monetary stability. 








WHITHER GOLD? Busi and E ic 
Conditions. Aug., 1961, pp. 91-94. A study 
of the U.S. attitude toward the gold standard 
compared with that of many Western Euro- 
pean countries, 


THE WEST IS RISKING A CREDIT COL- 
LAPSE. sy Jacgues Rvuerr. Fortune. July, 
1961, pp. 126-127+. A French economist 
warns that another 1929 may be on the way 
and suggests some preventatives, including 
getting rid of the gold standard. 


WILL REPEAL OF 25% GOLD COVER 
ENHANCE DOLLAR’S STATUS? sy Part- 
rick M. BoarMan. The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. Aug. 3, 1961, p. 3+. A 
Univ, of Wisconsin professor believes the move 
risks inflation and that foreigners’ faith in 
the dollar would suffer from fear of inflation. 


U.S. POKES INTO FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Business Weck. June 3, 1961, pp. 77-78. A 
description of the Treasury Department’s ef- 
forts aimed at influencing the rate of exchange 
between the dollar and foreign currencies. 


OUR FLOATING BANK RATE. sy E. C. 
Gov.p. The Monetary Times. June, 1961, pp. 
22-27. A study of the Canadian floating bank 
rate and of its implications. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN LATIN AMERICA 
TOWARD ELIMINATING EXCHANGE RE- 
STRICTIONS. sy F. v’A. Cotuincs. Staff 
Papers. May, 1961, pp. 274-286. Information 
is given on each Latin country as to its 
policies and policy changes toward multiple 
exchange rates, taxes on imports and ex- 
ports, direct restrictions and licensing, ad- 
vance deposits, and _ bilateral payments 
arrangements. 


INCREASING CAPITALIZATION AN IM- 
PERATVE REQUISITE FOR DEVELOP- 
MENT. Commercio Exterior de Mexico. June, 
1961, p. 2-++. A discussion of the urgent need 
for more capitalization as the Mexican econo- 
my becomes more developed. 


OUR “EXPERTS” ALMOST RUINED GER- 
MANY. sy LAwrence Fertic. The Free- 
man. Aug., 1961, pp. 10-18. A report on 
the recommendations of a U.S. commission 
to Germany on fiscal policy. The Germans fol- 
Icwed exactly the opposite track and prospered. 


ITALY’S CALCULATED RISK. The Banker. 
July, 1961, pp. 464-469. A study of Italy’s 
economic development achievements and 
problems and of some of the monetary meas- 
ures undertaken to solve the problems. 


NON-BANK CREDIT AND MONETARY 
POLICY. sy R. F. HENDERSON AND J. O. N. 
Perkins. The Banker. Aug., 1961, pp. 543- 
547. A debate on whether the lending of 
money in Britain by agencies other than 
banks will affect the country’s monetary sta- 
bility adversely. 
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DECIMALIZATION FOR BRITAIN. sy Joun 
HenswortH. The Banker. Aug., 1961, pp. 
534-542. An opponent to the idea of decimal- 
izing Britain’s currency examines each of the 
arguments of the proponents of the scheme 
and shows where, in his opinion, the argu- 
ments are not valid. 


STRAINS IN LOMBARD STREET. The 
Banker. Aug., 1961, pp. 552-561. A study 
of the changes brought about by changes in 
British interest rates. 


MEASURES THE U.K. MUST TAKE TO 
SOLVE ITS PROBLEMS. sy SELwyn Luoyp. 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
Aug. 3, 1961, pp. 10-11. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s address to the House of Com- 
mons outlining government plan to meet the 
payments crisis, 


SOUTH AFRICA’S RESERVES DECLINE. 
By C. R. Garrow. Foreign Trade. Aug. 12, 
1961, pp. 2-5. A study of the financial prob- 
lems of South Africa following its departure 
from the Commonwealth. Also an analysis of 
what these problems will mean for investment 
in and foreign trade of the Republic. 


DECIMALIZATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. sy 
C. C. Lunpy. The Accountant. June 8, 1961, 
pp. 679-681. A description of the problems 
and business costs experienced when South 
Africa changed its money system. 


THOUGHTS ON MONETARY MANAGE- 
MENT. Tata Quarterly. Apr., 1961, pp. 39- 
57. A discussion of India’s monetary problems, 
especially in view of the large proportion of 
the national income consumed and _ traded 
outside the “organized” sector. How India 
can manage to develop with its monetary set- 
up or what changes will be necessary are 
discussed. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE IMF. Review. 
June, 1961, pp. 12-15. A review both of uses 
Australia itself has made of IMF funds and 
of the indirect benefits the country can expect 
to gain from the use of these funds by other 
countries which purchase Australian products. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT. Review. June, 1961, 
pp. 3-7. A study of how the Australian gov- 
ernment attempts to get wider public sup- 
port for its bonds. Many figures on the Aus- 
tralian debt, and government bonds. 


AUSTRALIA’S CHANGING FINANCIAL 
STRUCTURE. Quarterly Survey. July, 1961, 
pp. 14-17. Australia begins to wonder whether 
holding down the supply of money is realistic 
in face of the country’s growing economy. 


SHORT-TERM MONEY MARKETS _ IN 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. sy 
Jonn D. S. MacLeop. The Bankers’ Mag- 
azine. June, 1961, pp. 465-476. A detailed 
report on the patterns evolved in the past 
decade, especially in government operations 
and primary product financing. 


Background 


General 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK, 1960. N.Y.: 
United Nations, 1961, 642 p. $10.00; paper, 
$8.00. 


THE PROBLEM OF RISING PRICES. Inter- 
national Financial News Survey. June 80, 
1961, pp. 1-2. A summary of The Problem of 
Rising Prices, A Report to the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, Paris, 
May, 1961. Four main causes of rising prices 
are given. Material is included on the 18 
member states of OEEC plus the U.S. and 
Canada, 


Western Hemisphere 


THE CANADIAN ECONOMY TODAY — 
WHERE IS IT HEADED? sy W. E. Green- 
inc. The Magazine of Wall Street. July 17, 
1961, pp. 369-371-++. A survey of areas of 
prosperity and depression and the outlook for 
trade, minerals, and economic conditions, 


CANADIAN ECONOMIC HISTORY. sy W. 
T. EASTERBROOKE AND Hucu G. J. AITKIN. 
N.Y.: St. Martin’s, 1961, 606 p. $8.00. A new 
edition of a 1956 book. The character and 
direction of Canadian economic development 
are analyzed. 


CANADIAN ECONOMIC GROWTH IN THE 
EARLY 1960’s. sy RicHarnp H. Hotton AND 
Davin C. Situ. The Business Quarterly. 
Summer, 1961, pp. 109-118. A description of 
Canadian growth patterns and some predic- 
tions for the future. 


HOW TO REMEDY CANADA’S INVEST- 
MENT INVASION. sy Howarp D. GranamM. 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. July 
13, 1961, p. 5+. The president of the Toronto 
Stock Exchange takes a moderate position, 
noting benefits of investments and suggesting 
ways to ease criticism, including greater sales 
of stocks to Canadians. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY STILL WELCOME 
IN CANADA. sy H. McKintry Conway, Jr. 
Industrial Development. Aug., 1961, pp. 21- 
82. A country wide survey of Canadian atti- 
tudes and hopes toward U.S. investment and 
trade. The author concludes that despite much 
anti-American talk there is still a need for 
and desire for much U.S. investment in 
Canada. 


CANADIAN QUESTIONS. The Economist. 
May 27, 1961, pp. 915-919. A critical but 
relatively optimistic analysis of the Canadian 
economic situation, 


SOCIAL PURPOSE FOR CANADA. Michael 
Oliver, ed. Toronto: U. of Toronto Press, 
1961, 472 p. $4.95. Canadian social and eco- 
nomic policies described, 
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THE PRICE OF BEING CANADIAN. D. L. 
B. Hamlin, ed. Toronto: U. of Toronto Press, 
1961, 54 p. paper. $1.50. Papers given at the 
7th winter conference of the Canadian Insti- 
tute on Public Affairs. Canadian nationalism, 
Cenadian civilization, and relations between 
Canada and other countries are discussed. 


PROBLEMS OF CANADIAN INDEPEND- 
ENCE. sy Pryton V. Lyon. International 


Journal. Summer, 1961, pp. 250-259. A pro- 
fessor of political science at University of 
Western Ontario gives both sides of the pic- 
ture of Canadian nationalism, expressing the 
view that it is neither all bad nor all good. 


CULTURE-STRUCK CANADA. By RussELL 
Lynes. Harper’s Magazine. Aug., 1961, pp. 
16-18. A report on the encouragement of 
culture in Canada and on some of the prob- 
lems in developing a national character in 
the arts as in other ways. 


SURVEY OF INDUSTRIALS, 1961. Toronto: 
The Financial Post, 1961, 380 p. $4.00. De- 
tailed data on the earnings, assets, liabilities, 
dividends, officers, capitalization, and other 
corporate details on hundreds of Canadian 
companies, 


DEVELOPMENTS RENEWING INTEREST 
IN CANADA’S PETROLEUM INDUSTRY. 
BY E. D. Loucuney. The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. Aug. 3, 1961, p. 1+. The 
president of the British American Oil Co. 
describes changes and predicts future progress. 


“SECOND WIND” FOR CANADIAN OIL. 
Monthly Review. June, 1961, pp. 1-4. Grow- 
ing world oil supplies, a changing domestic 
market, and the national oil policy are dis- 
cussed. One section is on natural gas liquids. 


RAILWAYS, RAILWAY WAGES AND THE 
NATION. sy Strernen G. Perrcuinis. The 
Business Quarterly. Summer, 1961, pp. 77- 
84. A study of Canadian railroads presented 
to the Canadian Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation and a proposal for some kind of 
subsidy that will not invite exorbitant de- 
mands from railway labor. 


BUSINESS ON THE PRAIRIES, 1961. The 
Monetary Times. June, 1961, pp. 29-65. The 
economies of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, Canada, surveyed. 


MAKING AN INTER-AMERICAN MIND. sy 
Harry Bernstein. Gainesville: U. of Florida 
Press, 1961, 190 p. $5.50. A history of cul- 
tural and intellectual ties between the U.S. 
and Latin America, 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK, 
1961. Howell Davies, ed. N.Y.: H. W. Wil- 
son, 1961, 882 p. $3.00. New edition of a 
standard work, 


STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT. Economic 
Bulletin for Latin America. Nov., 1960, 97 p. 
$1.00. Data on population, national accounts, 
finance, prices, industry and _ international 
trade. Most figures go through 1959. 





INTER-AMERICAN PROBLEMS. sy H. 
Harotp WuirMan. Vital Speeches of the 
Day. June 15, 1961, pp. 520-524. The presi- 
dent of the Pan American Union Society of 
the U.S. speaks of the many problems of 
Latin America, especially of inflation and its 
causes and of the slow progress of democratic 
government, He points out inconsistencies in 
the attitudes of Latins toward the U.S. and 
suggest that while the U.S. is glad to help 
those who help themselves, the patience of 
the American people is not inexhaustible. 


LATIN AMERICAN ISSUES. Albert O. 
Hirschman, ed. N.Y.: Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1961, 201 p. $1.45. A collection of 
essays on new social forces, inflation, regional 
trading groups, land reform issue, and other 
critical Latin American problems, 


LATIN AMERICAN POPULATION 
STUDIES. sy Tuomas L. SMiru. Gainesville: 
U. of Fla. Press, 1961, 83 p. paper. $2.00. 


ARGENTINA. Rundt’s Market Reports. July 
21, 1961, 41 p. An extensive economic sur- 
vey, including material on inflation and at- 
tempts to control it, world wide trade, mone- 
tary and banking conditions, production and 
development, foreign investment, and _ the 
general internal scene. 


THE FREE SOCIAL ECONOMY. sy ALvaro 
Ausocary. Vital Speeches of the Day. Aug. 
1, 1961, pp. 629-631. A former minister of 
finance and labor of Argentina discusses the 
relationship between private enterprise and 
government in his country. 


BOLIVIA TODAY. sy Ricuarp W. Patcu. 
American Universities Field Staff Report Serv- 
ice. Mar. 17, 1961, 19 p. An analysis of the 
social and political situation nine years after 
the revolution, a period likened to the mix- 
ture of idealism and chaos which followed 
the Mexican revolution. 


BRAZIL. Rundt’s Market Reports. Aug. 24, 
1961, 53 p. A study of Brazil’s economy and 
of her many political problems. Many figures 
on monetary and banking conditions. This 
report was written just before the resigna- 
tion of President Quadros. A 9 page supple- 
ment titled ‘Whither Brazil . . . ?” ap- 
peared Sept. 11, 1961, discussing the effects 
of the Quadros resignation and subsequent 
events, 


DIVERSIFICATION OF THE ECONOMY 
OF THE CACAO COAST OF BAHIA, 
BRAZIL. sy Rayrorp L. STEPHENS AND 
Pavuto Resoucas BRANDAO. Economic Geog- 
raphy. July, 1961, pp. 231-253. A study of 
the present one-product use of land in a sec- 
tion of Brazil and of efforts to diversify 
through introduction of other crops, livestock 
raising, development of forest, fisheries, mines, 
water resources and electrical energy, trans- 
portation and industry. 
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AGRICULTURAL CREDIT PROBLEMS IN 
BRAZIL. spy RALPH von GeERsDORFF. Inter- 
American Economic Affairs. Summer, 1961, 
pp. 81-57. A detailed description of the 
sources and extent of government and private 
credit. 


CHILE’S NEW IRON AND STEEL IN- 
DUSTRY. sy C. LANGDON WHITE AND Ron- 
ALD H. Cxuitcote. Economic Geography. 
July, 1961, pp. 258-266. A progress report 
on an industry started in 1950. 


COLOMBIA. Rundt’s Market Reports. May 
27, 1961, 33 p. Colombia as a market, as a 
customer, and as an exporter is studied in 
detail. The country’s monetary problems and 
prospects, its tax laws, and its production 
and development are described. 


THE PEOPLE OF ECUADOR. sy JoHn VAN 
Dyxe Saunpers. Gainesville: U. of Florida 
Press, 1961, 61 p. paper. Apply. A demo- 
graphic analysis. 


GUATEMALA, THE LAND AND THE 
PEOPLE. sy NATHAN L. WHETTEN. New 
Haven: Yale U. Press, 1961, 399 p. $6.00. 
A study of some of the main sociological as- 
pects of Guatemalan society. 


THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY IN 
1960. Comercio Exterior. Aug., 1961, pp. 3-4. 
A study of the Mexican industry. 


MEXICO TRADES IN MINERALS. sy G. 
L. Gacne. Foreign Trade. Aug. 26, 1961, pp. 
22-24, A general article on mineral produc- 
tion in Mexico includes a section on the new 
ruling that there must be majority Mexican 
ownership and some discussion of what that 
means for Mexico and outsiders. 


MEXICAN BEES PEP UP HO-HUM INDUS- 
TRY. Business Week. Aug. 5, 1961, pp. 44- 
45. A brief description of what is probably 
the largest bee business in the world. Lo- 
cated in Mexico, the company produces honey, 
“royal jelly’, wooden hives and other sup- 
plies, pollen for medicinal purposes, and 
beeswax. 


THE CHILDREN OF SANCHEZ. sy Oscar 
Lewis. N.Y.: Random House, 1961, 499 p. 
$7.50. A study in depth of a poor Mexican 
family and of poverty as a condition. The 
story is told in the words of the various 
members of the family as taken down on 
tape by the author. 


VENEZUELA. Rundt’s Market Reports. June 
24, 1961, 30 p. Venezuela’s peculiar position 
of depression and poverty in the midst of 
great potential wealth, the problems of in- 
stability and the attempts to solve them, 
world trade, monetary conditions, develop- 
ment and production (with a separate sec- 
tion on oil) are some of the subjects covered. 


Europe 


INSIDE EUROPE TODAY. sy Jonn Gun- 
THER. N.Y.: Harper, 1961, 376 p. $4.95. A 
detailed journalistic picture of Europe’s prob- 
lems, trends, and leading personalities. 


EUROPE ON WHEELS. Report on Western 
Europe. (Chase Manhattan Bank, N.Y., 15) 
June-July, 1961, pp. 3-4. A report on the in- 
crease in car ownership in Europe as well as 
on the resulting needs for more highways and 
better production planning by manufacturers. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN EUROPEAN’ RE- 
SOURCES OF ENERGY. Barclays Bank Re- 
view. May, 1961, pp. 29-31. Partly a listing 
of new sources of supply of fuels (mostly 
gas and oil) and partly a mapping of new 
and proposed pipelines in Europe. 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES IN WESTERN 
EUROPE. Board of Trade Journal. May 19, 
1961, pp. 1173-1175. A summary of a report 
of a fact finding team of British experts. 
Copies of the full report are available free 
from Export Council for Europe, 21, Tothill 
St., London, S.W. 1, England. 


AUSTRIA. Rundt’s Market Reports. Sept. 1, 
1961, 38 p. A history of Austria’s political 
and economic troubles followed by a post 
World War II revival that resembles the 
West German “miracle’”’ is included in this 
report on the economy, geography, and world 
trade position of Austria, The role of neutral- 
ity in Austria’s relations with East and West 
and with EFTA and EEC is discussed. 


BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG. Rundt’s Market 
Reports, May 23, 1961, 36 p. Belgium’s posi- 
tion in view of loss of the Congo and the 
troubles that followed, world wide trade of 
the area, position of the area in the Common 
Market, monetary conditions, labor, foreign 
investment, and various industries are de- 
scribed in detail. 


BELGIUM — THE MISSING CRISIS. ny 
Ricwarp Bartey. The Director. Aug., 1961, 
pp. 299-301. A report on Belgium’s amazing 
prosperity and stability in spite of the Congo 
losses and the general strike of the beginning 
of this year. 


COMEBACK IN THE CEVENNES. France 
Actuelle. June 1, 1961, pp. 1-2. A description 
of a developing area of France. 


DEEP IN THE HEART OF THE NEW 
EUROPE: COLMAR-MULHOUSE REGION. 
Commerce in France. May 15, 1961, pp. 27- 
387. An area report on a region where 44 
new plants, some foreign, have set up shop 
during 1958-1960. 


FRENCH ALUMINUM PRODUCTION 
SOARS. sy C. T. CHARLAND. Foreign Trade. 
June 17, 1961, pp. 18-20. A survey of the 
industry and of the consumption of aluminum 
in France. 
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CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT IN FRANCE. 
International Chemical Development. (38 E. 
57th St., N.Y. 22) July-Aug., 1961, pp. 3-16. 
A report on chemical industry of France, 
divided by products, by regions, and by in- 
dividual companies, 


WEST GERMANY. Fortune. Aug., 1961, pp. 
63-95. A group of articles on Germany’s 
economy today. Included is a gallery of Ger- 
man business leaders, a study of attitudes 
and accomplishments of these leaders, and a 
case study of the performance of Daimler- 
Benz. 


LESSONS FROM THE WEST GERMAN 
“MIRACLE”. spy Kart W. Roskamp. Chal- 
lenge. July, 1961, pp. 10-14. An analysis of 
how West Germany achieved its postwar 
recovery and of some lessons other countries 
might learn from Germany’s experience. 


THE ANATOMY OF A “MIRACLE”: THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF GERMANY’S ECONO- 
MY. German American Trade News, June, 
1961, pp. 13-15. This article concentrates on 
formation of capital and savings, prices and 
cost of living, foreign business. 


BOOM LEVELS OUT IN GERMAN CHEM- 
ICALS. Business Week. Aug. 19, 1961, pp. 
58-60. A report on the effects of competi- 
tion from the U.S. and other western Euro- 
pean countries on the German chemical 
industry, 


CHEMICALS. German American Trade News. 
(666 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 19) May, 1961, pp. 
8-12+-. Two articles. In one, several U.S. 
chemical company executives give views on 
Germany as a competitor and customer in 
this field and the other gives an overall pic- 
ture of West Germany’s chemical industry 
as it is today, 


CUTLERY MANUFACTURING: STRONG- 
HOLD OF RUGGED INDIVIDUALISM. 
German American Trade News. (666 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y. 19) June, 1961, pp. 16-18. A 
study of the German cutlery manufacturing 
industry in which small companies still pre- 
vail in the face of trends toward bigness in 
most other German industries. 


GUIDE TO INVESTMENT IN GREECE 
Athens; Industrial Development Corp., 1961, 
110 p. Free. (Available in U.S. from Greek 
Consulate General, Suite 40 1250 Ave. of 
the Americas, N. Y. 20) Data on the struc- 
ture and potential of the Greek economy. 
Raw materials, costs, taxation, incentives, 
procedures for establishing enterprises, and 
legislation for the protection of foreign capital 
are among the subjects covered. 


THE NEW AIMS OF IRELAND. sy Georcre 
Butt. The Director. June, 1961, pp. 474-477. 
A report on accomplished and planned in- 
creases in manufacturing which will provide 
more jobs for Irishmen and keep more of 
them in Ireland. 





SITUATION AND PROSPECTS OF 
ITALIAN AIR TRANSPORT. By NICOLO 
CARANDINI. Review of the Economic Condi- 
tions in Italy. May, 1961, pp. 203-210. Chief- 
ly about conditions of passenger and freight 
transport within Italy. 


LAND TRANSPORT IN ITALY. sy Mario 
Det Viscovo. Review of the Economic Con- 
ditions in Italy. May, 1961, pp. 229-237. 
Railroads and motor roads and vehicles for 
both people and freight are covered. 


CITRUS FRUIT. Review of the Economic 
Conditions in Italy. May, 1961, pp. 238- 
246. Citrus fruit growing and consumption 
in Italy. 


U.S. BUSINESS VENTURES IN THE 
NETHERLANDS. sy LAWRENCE M. SOM- 
MERS. Business Topics. Summer, 1961, pp. 
51-57. The amount and distribution of U.S. 
companies doing business in the Netherlands 
are described, 


PORTUGAL PROGRESSES WITH SECOND 
PLAN. sy T. J. Monty. Foreign Trade. June 
17, 1961, pp. 16-18. A review of a six year 
plan, now in its third year, sector by sector. 


SPAIN DISCOVERS EUROPE. The Econo- 
mist. July 1, 1961, pp. 52-60. The political, 
ecclesiastical and economic aspects of Span- 
ish emergence from isolation. 


SWITZERLAND. Rundt’s Market Reports. 
Aug. 1, 1961, 60 p. An extensive description 
of the country with up to date economic and 
financial data along with details of the tax 
and legal situation for base companies and 
a list of about 500 U.S. companies classi- 
fied by the canton in which they are located. 


BRITAIN IN THE SIXTIES. Robert Theo- 
bald, ed. N.Y.: H. W. Wilson, 1961, 185 p. 
$2.50. British economic, social, and political 
life now and as it may develop considered. 


THE BIG INVESTORS OF BRITISH IN- 
DUSTRY. sy MicHaEt SHanxs. The Direc- 
tor, June, 1961, pp. 483-485. A brief essay 
plus a large table of figures on the big com- 
panies contributing to British industrial growth 
and on their main projects now underway. 


GROWTH IN THE BRITISH ECONOMY. 
N.Y.: Oxford, 1961, $4.08. A report on a 3 
year study of the British economy. The re- 
port analyzes conditions which are responsi- 
ble for Britain’s lag in industrial growth. 


GREAT BRITAIN: SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 
Foreign Commerce Weekly. June 12, 1961, 
pp. s-l—s-16. A group of articles, each de- 
scribing a different aspect of business in 
Britain or some aspect of U.S.-British trade. 


GETTING PAPER OUT OF THE WOOD. 
BY MicHAEL Snanxks. The Director. Aug., 
1961, pp. 291-295. A survey of the present 
day problems of Britain’s paper industry and 
a prediction that the industry will survive 
and improve. 
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FAMILY NEEDS AND SOCIAL SERVICES 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. Looking Ahead. June, 
1961, pp. 5-6. A summary and review of 
Family Needs and the Social Services, a 
survey by the Political and Planning organ- 
ization, George Allen & Unwin, London, 1961, 
233 p. $4.20. A study of the effects of the 
great extension of social services in Britain 
following World War II. 


Africa 


AFRICAN AFFAIRS NO. 1. Kenneth Kirk- 
wood, ed. Carbondale: Southern Illinois U. 
Press, 1961, 164 p. $3.75. A group of papers 
ou African political and social life, 
ESSENTIAL BACKGROUND FOR BUSI- 
NESS IN THE NEW AFRICA. sy W. F. 
Tooney. Export Trade. June 19, 1961, pp. 
13-14+. A temperate account of problems 
and opportunities in a continent more pub- 
licized for its sensational troubles. 
AFRICA’S EDUCATIONAL AUDIT. West 
Africa. I: June 10, 1961, p. 633; II: June 
17, 1961, p. 651. An analysis of the educa- 
tional needs of all Africa and of a program 
being launched in which it is visualized that 
by 1980 all Africa will have universal pri- 
mary schools, with 30 per cent of those 
finishing primary going on to secondary, and 
20 per cent of secondary school graduates 
entering universities, 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN MODERN AFRICA. 
Aidan Southall, ed. N.Y.: Oxford, 1961, 337 
p. $6.40. Papers given at the first inter- 
national African Seminar at Makerere Col- 
lege. Both economic and social change are 
discussed. 


AFRICA — ANGRY YOUNG GIANT. sy 
SMirh HeEMpstone. N.Y.: Praeger, 1961, 
$7.95. A careful study of the new leaders 
and new countries of Africa and of their 
problems and challenges. 


THE AFRICAN REVOLUTION. sy JAMEs 
CAMERON. N.Y.: Random House, 1961, 279 
p. $38.95. A discussion of the present prob- 
lems of Africa. 


SOME MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT WOMEN 
IN AFRICA. sy Mar PapMore. Africa Re- 
port. June, 1961, pp. 7-8. The wife of the 
Liberian ambassador to the United States 
describes the actual status and accomplish- 
ments of African, especially Liberian, women 
and seeks to clear up some misconceptions 
nen-Africans may have on the subject. 


COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM IN 
TROPICAL AFRICA. spy WattTer Z. La- 
QuEur. Foreign Affairs. July, 1961, pp. 610- 
621. A study of the growth of communism 
and how it is being promoted. 


YEARBOOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN 
AFRICA. N.Y.: H. W. Wilson, 1961, $3.00. 
A new edition of an annual publication, This 
contains not only industry, economic, gov- 
ernment and geographic information but also 
material on customs, flora and fauna, where 
to stay, what to wear, how much to pay. 





YEARBOOK AND GUIDE TO EAST 
AFRICA. N.Y.: H. W. Wilson, 1961, $3.00. 
New edition, same type of content as above. 


GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMY IN 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA. sy Davin E. 
Carney. N.Y.: Bookman, 1961, 207 p. $5.00. 
A study of the role of public agencies in the 
economic development of Ghana, Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, and Nigeria in the years 
1947-1955. 


FOUR AFRICAN VIEWS OF THE CONGO 
CRISIS. sy Rosert C. Goon. Africa Report. 
June, 1961, pp. 3-4+-. The articie is followed 
by a bibliography on the Congo, with rather 
extensive reviews of some of the listed works. 


SPECIAL REPORT ON THE CONGO. For- 
eign Commerce Weekly. Aug. 21, 1961, pp. 
5-9. A group of articles on the basic economy 
(which is generally healthy), the country’s 
trade, and the probable course of future out- 
side investment there. Some general back- 
ground facts and figures included. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN THE CONGO. 
By Aucust S. Geraap. Vital Speeches of the 
Day. July 15, 1961, pp. 592-595. A report 
both on the great deal private enterprise has 
done and is doing in the Congo but also on 
how well the private companies and their 
employees managed to operate during the dis- 
turbances following independence. 


WHAT NEXT IN GAMBIA? West Africa. I: 
July 22, 1961, p. 801. II: July 29, 1961, p. 
821. An economic study. 


THE PROMISE OF NIGERIA’S INDEPEND- 
ENCE. spy Davin Apeoye FaMoroti. Busi- 
ness Topics. Spr., 1961, pp. 62-75. A Nigerian 
gives his evaluation of the problems facing 
his newly independent nation. 


WHY NIGERIA IS “DIFFERENT”. sy 
Davin E. Livientuau. The New York Times 
Magazine. June 11, 1961, p. 28+. A report on 
the character and training of the Nigerian 
people and their leaders, 


THE MANUFACTURING ECONOMY OF 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA. sy Lreonarp Tow. 
Washington: National Academy of Sciences, 
1960, 141 p. paper. $2.00. Present progress 
and problems and future possibilities are 
discussed. 


THE REPUBLIC FOR WHICH SOUTH 
AFRICA STANDS. sy ALAN Paton. The 
New York Times Magazine. May 28, 1961, 
p. 9+. An analysis of South Africa’s chances 
to survive economically and politically out- 
side the Commonwealth and under the phil- 
osophy of apartheid, 


SOUTH AFRICA. Rundt’s Market Reports. 
July 6, 1961, 35 p. South Africa’s problems 
of self isolation from the Commonwealth and 
growing interracial tension are studied at 
length. Also included is material on inter- 
national trade, monetary, financial and fiscal 
conditions, production and development, cli- 
mate for foreign investment, and the domes- 
tic scene, 
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SOUTH AFRICAN PROSPECT. sy Sim DE 
Vittrers GRAAFF. Foreign Affairs. July, 1961, 
pp. 670-682. The possibility of an alternative 
to the Verwoerd racial policies is discussed. 


“SPECIAL SITUATION” IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. sy Jack J. FrrepMAN. Dun’s Re- 
view and Modern Industry. June, 1961, pp. 
35-37. South Africa is described as still an 
inviting place for U.S. investment. 


SOUTH AFRICA FACES ITS CRISIS. The 
Banker. June, 1961, pp. 405-409. An analysis 
of the economic problems following the 
Union’s withdrawal from The Commonwealth. 


BACKGROUND TO PAGA. By IMMANUEL 
WALLERSTEIN. West Africa. I: July 29, 1961, 
p. 819; 2; Aug. 5, 1961, p. 861. A study of 
the problems of Upper Volta. 


The Communist Bloc 


RED CHINA: AN ASIAN VIEW. by Sripati 
CHANDRASEKHAR. N.Y.: Praeger, 1961, 230 
p. $4.00. paper, $1.75. A report on visits to 
12 large cities and many villages and com- 
munes by an Indian social scientist. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN MAIN- 
LAND CHINA. American Economic Review. 
May, 1961, pp. 489-526. Three articles pre- 
sented at the Dec., 1960 meeting of the 
American Economic Association: ‘‘Prelimin- 
aty Estimate of the National Income of the 
Chinese Mainland, 1952-59” by Ta-Chung 
Liu and Kung-Chia Yeh; “(Communist China’s 
Statistical System, 1949-57” by Choh-Ming 
Li; and “The Strategy of Economic Develop- 
ment in Communist China” by Alexander 
Eckstein. Discussion follows. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA BEGINS THIRD PLAN. 
BY R. A. Kicparrick. Foreign Trade. July 15, 
1961, pp. 23-25. A description of Czechoslo- 


vakia’s third plan and some detailing of 
possible opportunities for Canadian trade 
therefrom. 

NORTH KOREA. The Atlantic Monthly. 


Sept., 1961, pp. 10-21. A report on the po- 
litical and economic state in North Korea 
and to some extent in South Korea as well. 


THE SOVIET ECONOMY IN THE FIFTIES. 
BY F, Seton. Westminster Bank Review. May, 
1961, pp. 17-30. Agriculture, labor, manage- 
ment, economic administration, living stand- 
ards are some of the topics covered. Com- 
parative figures are given on the labor force, 
pensions, retail sales, and purchases of specific 
items such as refrigerators and passenger cars 
in U.S.S.R., U.K. and U.S. 


WHERE IS SOVIET TRANSPORTATION 
HEADING? sy James E. LANE. Business 
Horizons. Summer, 1961, pp. 61-70. Most of 
the space is devoted to the railroad system, 
which hauls 80% of the country’s freight. 
Water, highway, and air transport as well as 
pipelines are also covered. 





THE WORLD’S NO. 2 OIL PRODUCER— 
THE U.S.S.R. spy EpMuNpD STEVENS. Fortune. 
June, 1961, pp. 132-135+-. The present and 
future of Russia as an oil producer are de- 
scribed. The political uses of oil in world 
trade are also discussed. 


BORING FROM WITHIN. sy Paut Wout. 
Barron’s. June 12, 1961, pp. 5-6. A report 
on creeping capitalism in the Soviet Union. 


THE RED PHOENIX: RUSSIA SINCE 
WORLD WAR II. sy Harry Scuwanrrtz. 
N.Y.: Praeger, 1961, 427 p. $6.00. An analy- 
sis of what accounts for Russia’s great strides 
in recent years. The author gives part of the 
credit to superior Soviet leadership and to 
the rapid industrial growth of the country. 


A PUZZLED REPORT FROM AN EX- 
SATELLITE. sy Joun Fiscuer. Harper’s 
Magazine. I: July, 1961, pp. 10-13; II: Aug., 
1961, pp. 11-15. A report on contradictions 
in Yugoslavia’s economy, politics, way of life, 
and the role of private enterprise. An analy- 
sis is made of the country’s remarkable eco- 
nomic progress and some speculation is given 
o1 whether the country will ever return to 
being a Russian satellite. 


NATIONAL INTEGRATION THROUGH 
REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN YUGO- 
SLAVIA. sy Branko Kusovic. Economic Re- 
view. May 7, 1961, pp. 16-17+. A descrip- 
tion of a planned economy. 


The Middle East 


MIDDLE EAST — NATIONAL GROWING 
PAINS. sy Joun B. CuristorpHer. Headline 
Series, Foreign Policy Association (345 E. 
46th St., N.Y. 17) July-Aug., 1961, 62 p. 
Turkey, Iran, Israel, and the U.A.R. are the 
countries covered in most detail. The coun- 
tries are described individually as are some 
of their leaders. U.S. relations with the area 
are analyzed. 


MIDDLE EAST OIL IN 1960. sy BENJAMIN 
SHwaprRan. Middle Eastern Affairs. June- 
July, 1961, pp. 162-184. A study of Middle 
Eastern oil, of the Soviet oil trade impact on 
the Middle East, and a country by country 
survey of oil developments. Resolutions 
adopted at the second meeting of Conference 
of Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries follow the main article. 


CROSS-CULTURAL STUDIES IN THE 
ARAB MIDDLE EAST AND UNITED 
STATES: STUDIES OF YOUNG ADULTS. 
Brandford B. Hudson, ed. Journal of Social 
Issues. (611 S. Maple Rd., Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan) Vol. XV, No. 3, 1961, $1.50. A report 
summarizing a questionnaire survey of per- 
sonality characteristics, family relations, and 
attitudes of over 3,000 young people in Egypt, 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria. 


THE ISRAEL ECONOMY: THE FIRST 
DECADE. sy Don Patrnxin. Jerusalem: Falk 
Project for Economic Research, 1960, 155 p. 
$2.00. 
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METAL AND ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS. 
The Israel Export and Trade Journal. May, 
1961, full issue. The manufacture of alum- 
inum products, power tools, pipe, automobiles 
(Kaiser), furniture, wire and materials hand- 
ling equipment in Israel is described. 


BUILDING MATERIALS AND PLASTIC 
PRODUCTS. The Israel Export and Trade 
Journal. July, 1961, full issue. Styles and 
volume of construction, manufacture of tile, 
glass, asbestos, cement, heating, plumbing, 
plastics and other products in Israel are 
covered, 


A NEW TYPE OF ARAB—BIG BUSINESS- 
MAN BUSTANI. spy DANIELLE HUNNEBELLE. 
Realities. Aug., 1961, pp. 14-33. A profile of 
a wealthy Lebanese contractor who combines 
tradition in his personal life with Western 
style methods of business. 


MISSION FOR MY COUNTRY. sy THE SHAH 
or Iran. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1961, 336 p. 
$5.95. The Shah discusses the problems of 
his country and what he is doing to try to 
solve them, 


IN IRAN, A NEW GROUP CHALLENGES 
US. sy Peccy AnD Pierre Streit. The New 
York Times Magazine. July 23, 1961, p. 11-++. 
A growing middle class, created partly as the 
result of U.S. aid and policies, fights the 
Shah and wants the U.S. to get out. 


IRAN. The Atlantic Monthly. Sept., 1961, 
pp. 22-25. A report on Iran’s attempt at pre- 
ventive revolution from the top. 


CAPITAL FORMATION IN IRAQ, 1922- 
1957. py Ruut Apu Et-Hayj. Economic De- 
velopment and Cultural Change. July, 1961, 
pp. 604-617. A study which is an outgrowth 
of a study by the author on the impact of 
the oil industry on the economic development 
of Iraq. 


The Far East 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE 
FAR EAST 1960. U.N.: N.Y. (Sales No. 
61.ILF.1) 1961, 171 p. $3.00. Part I reviews 
the economic situation in the ECAFE region 
in 1960. Part II is devoted to a review of 
public finance in the postwar period—the 
increasing role of the public sector, govern- 
ment expediture, government revenue and 
fiscal policies. Many statistics, 


RESOURCES FOR SOUTH ASIAN LAN- 
GUAGE STUDIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. W. Norman Brown, ed. Philadel- 
phia: U. of Pennsylvania Press, 1961, 103 p. 
$4.00. A report on a conference held at U. of 
Pennsylvania for the U.S. Office of Education. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR INVESTMENT IN 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN TODAY. Export 
Trade. July 24, 1961, pp. 10-13+. Some 
answers to many questions on the policies 
of India and Pakistan toward outside invest- 
ment and on the opportunities for U.S. busi- 
ness in each country. 


CHINA YEARBOOK, 1960-1961. N.Y.: Pierce 
Business Book Co., 1961, $8.00. An annual 
of information on Nationalist China formerly 
published as the China Handbook. This edi- 
tion contains new chapters on the National 
Assembly and relationships with the African 
countries, 


INDIA, 1961. spy Puiurps Tatsor. American 
Universities Field Staff Report Service. Jan. 
19, 1961, 18 p. An assessment of the state 
of the nation by an expert on Indian affairs. 


PLANNING AND ECONOMIC POLICY IN 
INDIA. sy D. R. Gapcm. N.Y.: Taplinger, 
1961, 199 p. $4.50. A publication of the 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, 
Poona, India, 


TRENDS IN INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE. 
By NARENDA REEDy. Economic Review, I: 
Apr. 7, 1961, pp. 19-21; II: Apr. 22, pp. 
26-32. A great many figures on the present 
state of India’s foreign trade and some sug- 
gestions for its invigoration, 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE PROBLEMS 
OF PUBLIC ENTERPRISE IN INDIA. sy 
V. K. V. Rao. Economic Review. Apr. 22, 
1961, pp. 9-11. The author attempts to show 
what is good in India’s public enterprise sys- 
tem and how the people, especially Jabor, 
should relate themselves to it. 


PLAN OUTLAYS AND PRICE TRENDS 
IN INDIA. sy P. V. Joun. Economic Re- 
view. June 22, 1961, pp. 15-18. An attempt 
to explain why development pressures cause 
a rise in the cost of living in India, 


GROWTH OF POPULATION IN INDIA 
DURING 1941-1961 AND HEREAFTER. sy 
K. N. Swrinivasan. Economic Review. June 
22, 1961, pp. 11-18. A demographic study 
projected into the next 15 years. 


POPULATION PROJECTIONS OF INDIA 
FOR 1961-1971. sy B. R. Konur. Economic 
Review. July 7, 1961, pp. 15-18-+-. The pro- 
jections are given on state as well as na- 
tional bases. The methods of working out the 
projections are also given, 


RECENT TRENDS IN FOOD PRICES AND 
FUTURE POLICY. spy Hartmatn SINGH. 
Economic Review. Apr. 22, 1961, pp. 22-25. 
Many figures giving price indices of various 
foods in India, Some predictions are made 
on future trends, 


NEXT STEP IN VILLAGE INDIA. sy Bat- 
yir Stncn. N.Y.: Asia Publ. House (Tap- 
linger), 1961, 135 p. $4.00. A study of land 
reforms and their effects on social patterns 
in villages in Uttar Pradesh. 


MINERALS AND MINERAL INDUSTRY IN 
RAJHSTHAN. sy C, B. Mamorra. Economic 
Review. I: June 7, 1961, pp. 12-13; II: 
June 22, 1961, pp. 19-22-+-. A detailed study 
of the mining of metallic and non-metallic 
minerals in a mineral rich district of India. 


KUMUDAVALLI VILLAGE—RICHES AND 
POVERTY IN GODAVARI DELTA. sy V. 
SrEENIVASA Rao. Economic Review. July 7, 
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1961, pp. 12-14+. A detailed study of the 
life and economy of a fairly populous and 
developed Indian village. 


INDIA’S PULP AND PAPER NEEDS. By 
G. A. NewMan. Foreign Trade. Aug. 26, 
1961, pp. 8-10. 


INDIA’S OIL POLICY—AN APPRAISAL. By 
Ray Narain Gupta. Economic Review. June 
22, 1961, pp. 25-27. The part public and 
private enterprise will play in the develop- 
ment of India’s oil is described. 


THE ROOTS OF INDONESIAN NEUTRAL- 
ISM. spy Cart Taytor. SAIS Review. Sum- 
mer, 1961, pp. 11-16. An analysis of the 
influences of Dutch education and other con- 
tacts with Western thought and experience 
as well as contacts with communism which 
have kept Indonesia from aligning itself with 
one group or the other. 


JAPAN LIFTS ITS TARGETS. Business 
Week. June 17, 1961, pp. 131-134. A de- 
scription of Japan’s present affluence and of 
its enjoyment of it as well as a forecast of 
the country’s economic hopes for the future. 


PROGRESS AND STRUCTURAL CHANGE 
IN THE JAPANESE ECONOMY. sy Srpney 
Crawcour. Asian Survey. (U. of Cal., Berke- 
ley 4, Cal.) Aug., 1961, pp. 3-9. A general 
economic survey and some analysis of how 


the Japanese feel about their country’s 
progress. 
WHAT IS BEHIND THE JAPANESE 


SMILE? spy Ranxyo Iwamoto. Foreign Serv- 
ice Journal. July, 1961, pp. 53-54. See p. 10. 


THE CHANGING SOCIAL STATUS OF 
WOMEN IN JAPAN. N.Y.: UNESCO, 1951, 
152 p. $2.00. A progress report on how 15 
years of emancipation legislation have im- 
proved the position of Japanese women. 


A JAPANESE MARXIST. sy LAwrENCE 
Ousen. American Universities Field Staff Re- 
port Service. Mar. 15, 1961, 19 p. A de- 
scription of the background, way of life and 
thinking of a leading intellectual among non- 
communist Marxists. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL STRUC- 
TURE OF THE LAO ELITE. sy Jort M. 
HALPERN. Asian Survey. (U. of Cal., Berke- 
ley 4, Cal) July, 1961, pp. 25-32. Some com- 
ments on the whole social structure of the 
country, but especially on the elite, 


MALAYA BEGINS NEW FIVE YEAR PLAN. 
py Keira O. Hiiityer. Foreign Trade. Aug. 
26, 1961, pp. 20-22. A description of a new 
economic program, 


THE MALAYAN ECONOMY AND STEREO- 
REGULAR RUBBERS. sy Tuomas R. Mc- 
Hae. Asian Survey. (U. of Cal., Berkeley 
4, Cal.) June, 1961, pp. 25-28. What syn- 
thetic rubbers are meaning and may mean to 
the economy of Malaya is discussed. 


PAKISTAN AND FOREIGN PRIVATE IN- 
VESTMENT. sy Mim Mustara Att Kann. 
Pakistan Horizon, 3rd Q, 1960, pp. 227-239. 





A perceptive commentary on what is needed 
to attract investment and what Pakistan has 
done. The author is a member of the Pakis- 
tan International Affairs Institute, 


TEACHING SOCIAL SCIENCE IN PAKIS- 
TAN. By Frank A. SCHOLFIELD. Journal of 
Human Relations. Summer, 1961, pp. 397- 
410. A U.S. social science professor relates 
some of his experiences in trying to present 
an accurate picture of U.S. life to Pakistani 
university students and in so doing reveals a 
good deal about the thinking and attitudes 
of Pakistanis. 


THE PHILIPPINE ECONOMY, 1946-1961. 
BY ADA WRIGLEy. Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
July 3, 1961, pp. 7-8+. 


PROSPECTS FOR DEMOGRAPHIC CON- 
TROLS IN TAIWAN. By SHAO-HsING CHEN. 
Asian Survey. (U. of Cal., Berkeley 4, Cal) 
Aug., 1961, pp. 16-19. The problems of the 
Taiwan government in encouraging birth con- 
trol in the face of traditional Chinese atti- 
tudes on the subject are discussed. 


STORY OF NGUYEN THANH—AND OF 
VIETNAM. By RoBert TRUMBULL. The New 
York Times Magazine. July 2, 1961, p. 8+. 
A life study of an individual Vietnamese 
whose experience typifies that of his country 
and countrymen. 


Oceania 


AUSTRALIA. Rundt’s Market Reports. Aug. 
4, 1961, 36 p. Monetary affairs, international 
trade, relations with EEC and EFTA, pro- 
duction and development foreign investments 
in Australia, and the internal scene are some 
ot the subjects covered. 


AUSTRALIA IN 1960. sy R. B. NicKson. 
Foreign Trade. June 3, 1961, pp. 11-12. An 
economic survey, emphasizing import and 
export conditions and controls. 


TRANSPORT FOR DEVELOPMENT. Quart- 
erly Survey. July, 1961, pp. 9-13. A study 
of various systems of transportation in Aus- 
tralia, including a number of charts on the 
motor industry—motor vehicle registration, 
number of persons per motor vehicle, road 
miles, persons employed in auto industry, 
and percentage of national income spent on 
motor vehicles, 


BROKEN HILL PROPRIETARY. sy Pxiip 
Erarp. Barron’s. June 19, 1961, p. 9+. A 
study of Australia’s only steel producer. 


NEW ZEALAND BACK IN THE RED. sy 
J. D. S. MacLeop. The Banker. June, 1961, 
pp. 416-421. A study of New Zealand’s eco- 
nomic problems, 


NEW ZEALAND: SECURITY BEFORE 
ENTERPRISE, Saturday Night. July 8, 1961, 
pp. 9-11. A description of the business en- 
vironment characterized as pleasant for mod- 
erate ambitions, slow and infuriating for the 
dynamic and aggressive. 
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